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A  Review  of  Matters  of  Moment 


THE  EDITOR 


COME,  LET  US  SOCIOLOGIZE.— 

Leigh  Hunt  once  alluded  to  the  de¬ 
light  that  was  his  in  the  reading  of 
mere  book  catalogues.  I  never  met  a  school 
man  who  read  book  reviews  except  from  a 
sense  of  duty.  Yet,  in  commending  to  your 
attention  this  month’s  report  of  the  biblio- 
logoi  in  the  following  pages,  I  am  sharing 
with  you  an  edifying  experience.  The  sur¬ 
prising  number  of  books  appearing  which 
address  themselves  to  the  social  improve¬ 
ment  of  mankind  is  an  indication  of  an  edu¬ 
cational  trend.  President  Burton’s  warning 
of  rocks  ahead  in  the  political  sea.  Professor 
Odom’s  cheery  account  of  making  a  state 
business  of  community  welfare,  frequent  in¬ 
sistence  upon  bringing  heretofore  forbidden 
subjects  into  the  classroom,  are  pushing  upon 
you  the  fact  that  you  are  the  ordained  means 
of  purifying  politics.  I  can  remember  when 
you  and  the  majority  of  the  people  of  your 
community  held  that  politics  was  none  of 
,  your  business.  These  numerous  new  book- 
_  makers  believe  it  is  your  main  concern. 

A"  TEACHERS’  CONVENTION  IN 
^  DIXIE. — Someone  in  the  party  said 

^  “Greenville  isn’t  far  from  here.  The  South 
Q  Carolina  Education  Association  is  meeting 
3  there.  Let’s  go  over.”  The  Southern  rail- 
®  road  set  us  down  among  a  bevy  of  greeters 
^  on  the  depot  platform.  Everybody  who 
O  left  the  train  seemed  to  be  waited  for.  Such 
A.  a  bombardment  of  cheery  hellos  could  not 
have  been  heartier  had  an  ocean  steamer 
full  of  home-comers  sailed  up  the  red  Con- 


garee  and  unloaded  right  here  at  the  foot 
of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  South  Carolina 
voice  is  not  shrill.  I  noticed  later,  sitting 
on  the  front  seat  of  a  mountain  coach  while 
a  half-dozen  women  maintained  a  continu¬ 
ous  and  animated  conversation  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  that  there  was  at  no  time  a  harsh 
or  rasping  or  irritating  quality  in  any  of  their 
speech.  Pronunciation  is  more  deliberate 
than  is  heard  north  of  the  Potomac.  The 
South  Carolinian  says  “president”  with  as 
much  accent  upon  the  last  syllable  as  on  the 
first.  When  Northerners  say  “I  guess  so” 
they  put  the  stress  on  the  “guess.”  These 
people  put  it  on  the  “so.”  You  could  not 
say  that  they  drawl,  but  they  do  linger  when 
they  speak.  A  South  Carolinian  on  the 
speaker’s  platform,  be  he  a  welcoming  citizen 
or  superintendent  Mann,  or  secretary  Coates 
making  a  report,  keeps  his  words  far  enough 
apart  to  prevent  any  listener  from  having 
any  doubt  as  to  what  is  being  said  to  him. 
Superintendent  George  Wannamaker,  whom 
you  may  remember  as  the  South  Carolina 
delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  stands  at 
ease  in  front  of  seven  thousand  in  a  hall 
reputed  to  be  difficult  in  which  to  hear,  and 
sends  every  word,  distinct  and  natural,  to 
the  far  nooks  under  the  galleries. 


Educational  meeting,  new 

STYLE. — The  first  impression  you 
would  get  from  the  printed  program  is  that 
the  activities  of  the  convention  have  been 
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planned  to  avoid  bewilderment  and  dissipa¬ 
tion.  “The  theme  for  the  Association” 
catches  your  eye;  “Improvement  in  class¬ 
room  practice.”  Three  educational  doctors 
from  Teachers  College,  New  York,  hold  clin¬ 
ics  and  conferences  two  hours  in  length 
demonstrating  procedure  in  the  teaching  of 
very  young  children  intermediate  and  high- 
school  pupils.  Similar  questlon-and-answer 
sessions  for  superintendents  and  directors 
are  in  progress  at  the  same  time.  The  Teach¬ 
ers  College  conductors  of  these  schools  for 
Improvement  of  service  are  Lois  Mossman, 
J.  S.  Tippett  and  E.  K.  Fretwell.  The 
trainer,  counsellor  and  answerer  for  the  su¬ 
perintendents  is  Dr.  Shelton  Phelps  of  Pea¬ 
body  College.  I  noticed  a  remarkable  em¬ 
phasis  on  measureable  product.  To  this 
have  the  testers  brought  us.  They  do  not 
seem  to  be  content  to  let  us  take  a  little 
child  by  the  hand  and  wander  happily 
through  the  flowery  meadows  of  knowledge. 
Tippett’s  closing  session  was  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  “What  should  a  child  be  able  to  do  at 
the  end  of  the  third  grade?”  Mrs.  Moss- 
man’s  last  consultation  laid  down  the  kind 
of  a  human  product  the  seventh  grade 
teacher  is  obligated  to  deliver.  Fretwell 
outlined  with  no  uncertain  strokes  what  the 
public  which  pays  for  the  high  schools  has 
the  right  to  expect  from  them.  Meantime, 
the  positive  Phelps  was  reminding  the  super¬ 
intendents  that  it  is  their  main  business  to 
see  that  these  results  are  secured  everywhere 
up  and  down  the  line.  There  were  demon¬ 
strations  for  teachers  of  adults  in  which  the 
Parker  School  district  dramatized  the  high 
cost  of  spitting,  pop  goes  the  money,  and 
how  the  poor  man  comes  out  ahead.  The 
school  principals  had  ten  minute  papers  by 
their  members  on  the  Improvement  of  the 
work  of  teachers.  They  had  a  department 
of  superintendence  of  rural  education  and 
demonstrations  of  public-school  teaching  of 
piano  playing.  I  counted  forty-five  organ¬ 
ized  meetings  based  upon  definite  objectives 
of  teaching.  Breakfasts,  luncheons,  and 
banquets  of  the  South  Carolina  Colleges 
filled  in  the  chinks  in  the  day  and  in  the 
alumni.  A  Parent-Teachers  Association 


served  such  meals  in  the  convention  building 
as,  were  they  sampled  by  Northern  school 
masters,  would  submerge  the  State  under 
educational  immigrants. 

N  AMAZING  DEMONSTRATION. 
— The  convention  blossomed  into  su¬ 
perb  beauty  on  Thursday  night.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  attempted  four  state-wide  pupil- 
achievement  projects.  It  brought  an  all- 
state  band  from  fifty-three  cities  and  towns, 
an  all-state  orchestra,  an  all-state  chorus, 
and  an  all-state  dress-designing  demonstra¬ 
tion.  The  boys  and  girls  involved  in  these 
ambitious  schemes  were  brought  in  from 
every  part  of  the  State.  Housing  and  care 
was  provided  for  them.  Before  seven  thous¬ 
and  teachers  in  the  enormous  textile  hall  they 
rendered  a  musical  program  with  amazing 
smoothness,  expression,  and  response  to 
leadership,  under  musical  directors  whom 
few  of  them  had  seen  before  this  day.  In 
answer  to  applause,  their  rising  and  bowing, 
as  if  one  performer,  delighted  the  vast  aud¬ 
ience  so  well  that  it  demanded  a  repetition 
of  this  feature  again  and  again.  The  dress- 
designers  were  pretty  young  girls  from  every¬ 
where  in  South  Carolina,  wearing  gowns  of 
native  cotton  in  such  styles  as  they  them¬ 
selves  had  planned  and  had  worked  into  the 
finished  costume.  School  smocks,  street 
gowns,  morning  dresses,  coats,  sport-suits, 
party  wear,  graduation  dresses,  came  down 
the  aisles  of  the  great  hall  and  took  their 
places  on  the  stage  as  an  announcer  dis¬ 
played  successively  “Abbeville,”  “Aiken,” 
“Allendale,”  and  so  forth,  printed  on  pla¬ 
cards  to  show  the  high  school  from  which 
the  exhibit  and  its  fair  maker  came. 

WHY  A  SOUTH  CAROLINA  AUDI¬ 
ENCE  IS  GOOD  TO  LOOK  AT.— 

A  Cleveland  woman,  who  was  a  member  of 
our  party,  quite*  frankly  asked  Mrs.  McBee 
whether  the  girls  wearing  these  dresses  had 
been  selected  because  of  their  comeliness. 
Mr.  Cleveland,  an  expert  on  such  matters 
(he  is  a  portrait  painter)  said,  “you  have 
only  to  glance  at  the  spectators  to  note  that 
selection  upon  any  basis  would  give  you  a 
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comely  collection.  All  of  the  girls  are  pretty 
and  by  some  rare  fortune  they  keep  their 
good  looks  always.”  As  three  gray-haired 
members  of  the  “ever  young  profession” 
passed  by  us,  confirmation  was  evident.  To 
put  it  statistically,  the  prevalence  of  pure 
American  population  here,  the  rarity  of 
rouge  and  powder>  the  state-wide  propa¬ 
ganda  for  bright  color  and  modish  designs 
for  promoting  the  use  of  cotton — and  other 
reasons — give  South  Carolina  the  lead  in  the 
matter  of  audiences  which  inspire  a  speaker 
to  linger  long  and  lovingly  upon  the  plat¬ 
form. 

OTTON,  COTTON,  COTTON.— You 

can’t  be  in  Greenville  ten  minutes 
without  having  people  cotton  to  you.  The 
convention  hall  was  built  by  cotton  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  Woodside  building,  from 
whose  roof  you  look  across  the  rolling  coun¬ 
try  to  the  mountains  beyond  two  score  of 
mills,  was  built  by  a  cotton  weaver.  The 
community-singing  always  has  in  it:  “I 
wish  I  was  in  de  land  ob  cotton.”  And  you 
certainly  are  when  you  are  here.  We  saw 
King  Cotton,  in  white  ermine  made  of  cot¬ 
ton,  with  a  crown  of  cotton  on  his  head. 
We  saw  school-children  dressed  to  represent 
everything  cottonsome,  a  red  cross  nurse,  a 
physician  with  sanitary  cotton,  street  sweep¬ 
ers,  flour  sacks,  tents,  sails,  sailor-suits,  and 
a  bed  that  walked  in  of  its  own  accord  and 
was  then  beautifully  made  up  with  cotton 
sheets,  cotton  pillows  and  cotton  coverings. 
I  never  heard  of  cotton  money  until  now,  but 
an  appreciative  participant  in  the  program 
told  me  that  the  South  Carolina  Cotton 
Manufacturers’  Association  put  up  the  funds 
with  which  these  talented  youngsters  from 
all  over  the  State  were  brought  to  Greenville 
housed,  and  fed,  to  add  this  brilliant  touch 
to  the  meeting.  If  I  were  not  enthusiastic 
over  it  I  should  be  given  a  good  cotton 
batting. 

O  EMPTY  FRONT  SEATS.  —  Of 
course,  everyone  has  heard  much  of 
southern  hospitality.  It  showed  in  this 
convention  in  a  curious  way.  Not  a  single 


meeting  was  opened  with  that  dismal  ex¬ 
hortation  so  common  to  teachers’  gatherings 
in  the  North:  “Will  those  in  the  rear  please 
come  forward.”  These  South  Carolina  edu¬ 
cators  do  take  their  calling  seriously.  They 
are  not  fooling  with  it.  The  Governor,  held 
by  public  business  from  attending,  sent  an 
official  representative,  who  made  a  business 
of  his  mission,  attended  the  meetings  and 
was  in  conference  with  their  managers.  The 
attendance  of  teachers  was  remarkable. 
They  were  in  their  places  before  the  whistle 
blew.  They  meant  business.  The  trivial¬ 
ities  one  sometimes  notes  in  our  conventions, 
the  air  of  bored  martyrdom — these  were 
absent.  The  official  journal  of  the  State 
Association,  South  Carolina  Education,  an¬ 
nounced  the  meeting  in  this  wise:  “It  is 
more  than  a  Spring  holiday,  more  than  a 
day  off  from  teaching,  more  than  looking 
at  shop  windows,  it  is  more  than  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  visiting  old  friends  and  hearing 
new  jokes;  it  is  the  opportunity  of  improving 
service  to  the  state  and  nation;  it  is  help, 
it  is  inspiration,  it  is  duty.”  Superinten¬ 
dent  Mann,  in  his  address  of  welcome,  said 
that  the  event  means  the  spending  of  more 
than  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars,  and  will,  in  all  honesty,  not  be 
wasted  by  the  teachers  of  the  State.  In  the 
few  minutes  I  was  with  Fretwell,  a  dozen 
men  and  women  told  him  they  were  cer¬ 
tainly  going  to  teach  better,  having  pro¬ 
fited  by  his  work.  I  saw  a  stream  of  thank- 
ers  expressing  their  appreciation  to  Mrs. 
Mossman  and  to  Tippett.  I’m  sure  Doctor 
Phelps  had  the  same  tributes.  The  South 
Carolinians  know  how  to  paj'  their  respects. 

Hollis,  production,  and  hu¬ 
manizing  THE  OUTPUT.— I  was 

with  a  group  of  Charleston  school  men  who 
were  discussing  Peter  Hollis.  This  is  the 
dynamo  in  trousers  on  whom,  as  president  of 
the  association,  this  year,  the  multifarious 
duties  of  an  executive  nature  fell.  He  is  an 
Alumnus  of  South  Carolina  College.  For 
eighteen  years  he  was  in  the  employ  of  a 
chain  of  cotton  mills  organizing  their  com¬ 
munity  service,  looking  out  for  the  health. 
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amusement,  and  general  social  life  of  the 
localities  adjacent  to  the  factories.  Five 
years  ago  he  became  superintendent  of  the 
Parker  School  District  adjacent  to  Greenville. 
The  Charleston  men  were  telling  one  an¬ 
other  that  Hollis  puts  more  brains,  energy, 
common  sense,  and  enthusiasm  into  school 
work  than  do  ten  ordinary  men.  He  tells 
his  board  he  wants  a  practical  school  man 
to  come  down  from  some  up-to-date  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  to  sit  in  the  classroom, 
see  where  cogs  are  slipping  and  then  have  a 
series  of  wake-up  conferences  to  speed  up 
production.  His  board  of  business  men  un¬ 
derstand  this  talk  and  tell  him  to  go  ahead. 
“Th  is  twaddle,”  says  Hollis,  “about  factory- 
izing  education  is  nonsense.  When  your 
attention  is  on  improving  the  product  and 
that  product  is  a  human  being,  you  are  not 
mechanizing  school  work,  you’re  humanizing 
it.  In  so  far  as  the  business  methods  of  a 
factory  conserve  waste  and  produce  a  more 
valuable  product,  they  are  needed  in  school. 
Experiment  has  found  that  some  procedures 
are  productive  and  some  are  wasteful. 
School  teaching  is  business— money  spent 
for  a  product.  We  want  the  best  methods  for 
the  Parker  District  to  be  had  anywhere.” 

The  State  association  program  of  this 
convention  was  managed  on  that  basis.  It 
was  framed  as  a  business  executive  would 
plan  it.  It  had  a  goal.  It  had  unity,  it  had 


variety.  It  was  organized  with  heads  re¬ 
sponsible  for  each  part.  Hollis,  as  president, 
met  the  division  heads  at  breakfasts  and 
checked  up  the  program  day-by-day.  At 
the  big  meetings,  boy  scouts  followed  him 
around  ready  to  go  to  find  the  managers  of 
the  successive  features  of  the  program,  and 
to  report  them  as  ready.  Before  a  speaker 
was  announced  or  any  feature  was  to  be 
presented,  this  president  would  remind  us 
that  the  door-tenders  would  let  no  one  in  or 
out  during  the  coming  number.  An  electric 
button  at  his  hand  rang  a  gong  at  the  outer 
exits,  one  ring  to  shut,  two  rings  to  open. 
The  speakers  and  performers  had  peace. 
Even  in  dear  old  Boston  have  I  seen  a  chair¬ 
man  ask  that  the  address  cease  until  he  could 
lecture  the  audience  upon  its  interrupting 
tendencies.  Hollis  has  adopted  the  maxim 
of  a  famous  directeiir  of  the  College  du  France 
“teachers  must  work  hard,  and  they  must 
have  a  good  time.”  I  noticed  that  besides 
his  stiff  two-hour  clinic  demonstrations  of 
school  methods,  his  departmental  meetings, 
his  imported  speakers  on  solid  subjects,  he 
planned  that  amazingly  artistic  program 
and  had  thirty  bright  women  teachers  in 
charge  of  four  big  departmental  merry¬ 
makings  at  the  close  of  the  second  day's 
work.  I  guess  the  factoryizing  by  this  virile 
superintendent  of  the  Parker  District  is  not 
a  denaturing  process. 


He  avoided  the  practice,  occasionally  adopted  by  some,  of  saying  to  the  beggar, 
“Write  something  appropriate  and  I’ll  sign  it.”  Roosevelt’s  exceptional  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  relation  of  a  public  personality  to  popular  psychology  taught  him  that  signing 
miscellaneous  messages  thought  up  and  phrased  by  others,  has  the  effect,  even  when  they 
are  innocuous,  of  marring  and  confusing  the  public’s  picture  of  the  hero’s  personality. 

Roosevelt  said  and  wrote  much,  but  it  was  all  Roosevelt.  Consequently,  the  public 
took  in  the  picture  of  him  and  had  it  clear  in  their  minds.  Consequently,  also,  Roosevelt 
was  always  listened  to,  and  fulfilled  the  function  of  prophet,  to  a  greater  extent,  or  at  least 
in  more  diverse  ways,  than  has  any  other  President. 
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Here  every  month  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence y  National  Education 


Association,  1201  i6th  Street,  N.  fV., 

HE  Summer  Meeting. — Minneapolis 
offers  ideal  conditions  for  the  sixty- 
sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  June  30  to 
July  6,  1928.  The  Association  has  not  met  in 
this  section  of  the  country  for  many  years. 
The  choice  of  Minneapolis  is  generally  pop¬ 
ular.  Advance  hotel  reservations  assure  a 
splendid  attendance.  Registration  for  mem¬ 
bers  and  delegates  will  be  open  Saturday 
morning,  June  30.  Preliminary  meetings  of 
the  Association’s  Executive  Committee, 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  Board  of  Directors 
will  begin  on  Friday.  The  opening  vesper 
service  on  Sunday  afternoon,  will  be  followed 
by  a  sacred  concert  in  the  new  Minneapolis 
Civic  Auditorium,  Sunday  evening,  July  i. 

The  annual  address  of  the  president, 
Cornelia  S.  Adair  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
will  be  delivered  Monday  morning  following 
the  usual  addresses  of  welcome.  Sessions  of 
the  Representative  Assembly  will  be  held 
on  the  mornings  of  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday.  Meetings  of  allied  departments  and 
organizations  are  scheduled  for  the  after¬ 
noons  of  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 
The  state  delegations  will  hold  separate 
meetings  Monday  afternoon.  A  splendid 
patriotic  program  in  observance  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  Day,  will  be  presented  Wednesday 
morning,  July  4. 

The  plans  of  the  local  committee  are  being 
made  on  a  generous  scale.  These  include  a 
reception  and  ball  at  the  auditorium  on  the 
evening  of  the  Fourth  of  July  and  a  reception 
to  President  Cornelia  S.  Adair,  at  the  new 
clubhouse  of  the  Minneapolis  Women’s  Club 
on  Tuesday  afternoon.  The  enthusiasm  of 


Washington,  D.  C.  tells  us  the  news. 

the  convention  workers  and  the  interest  of 
citizens  guarantee  that  the  metropolis  of  the 
Northwest  will  live  up  to  its  well  deserved 
reputation  for  hospitality.  Among  those  who 
have  been  active  in  planning  the  convention 
are  William  F.  Webster,  Superintendent  of 
schools;  Effie  MacGregor,  director  of  the 
National  Education  Association  for  Minne¬ 
sota;  C.  G.  Schulz,  secretary,  Minnesota 
Education  Association;  President  Lotus  D. 
Coffman,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota; 
Helen  B.  Shove,  secretary.  Department  of 
Elementary  School  Principals;  C.  W.  Shirk, 
Head  of  the  Convention  Bureau,  and  Mrs. 
H.  D.  Kilgore,  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

Special  railroad  rates  of  one  and  one-half 
fares  for  the  round  trip  will  be  in  effect. 
Identification  certificates  may  be  secured 
from  state  directors  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  or  by  writing  to  the  secre¬ 
tary,  J.  W.  Crabtree,  1201  Sixteenth  Street, 
Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C.  Hotel  reser¬ 
vations  should  be  made  promptly.  Address 
C.  H.  Chadbourn,  chairman,  N.  E.  A.  Hous¬ 
ing  Committee,  Hotel  Vendome,  21  South 
Fourth  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  In 
letters  asking  for  reservations  state  accu¬ 
rately  date  of  arrival,  type  of  room  desired, 
and  give  names  and  addresses  of  persons 
who  will  occupy  the  rooms. 

The  City  of  Lakes  Invites  You. — You  will 
enjoy  Minneapolis.  It  has  recreation  to  suit 
every  taste.  Convention  attendance  can  be 
combined  with  a  trip  to  vacation  land.  It  is 
easy  of  access.  Nine  railway  systems  enter¬ 
ing  the  city,  provide  luxurious  passenger 
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trains.  Boat  lines  from  the  East  through  the 
Great  Lakes  bring  passengers  to  Duluth 
and  Superior,  which  are  but  a  few  hours’  ride 
on  through  trains  from  Minneapolis.  By 
automobile  Minneapolis  is  the  center  of  a 
network  of  paved  highways.  Perhaps  you 
will  come  by  airplane. 

Everyone  in  Minnesota  plays  out-of-doors. 
There  are  lakes  for  swimming,  canoeing  and 
yachting.  Six  large  natural  lakes  with  shore 
lines  two  to  five  miles  in  length  lie  within 
the  city  limits.  The  state  claims  ten  thousand 
lakes.  Twelve  miles  from  the  city  is  famous 
Lake  Minnetonka  and  near  by  one  may  drive 
through  the  wooded  gorge  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  It  was  at  St.  Anthony’s  Falls  on  the 
Mississippi  where  the  lumber  industry  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  years  gone  by.  Logs  were  floated 
down  the  river  to  the  waterfall  which  fur¬ 
nished  the  power  to  operate  the  saw  mills. 
Flour  mills  have  long  since  replaced  the  saw 
mills. 

For  those  who  wish  to  continue  their  jour¬ 
ney  after  the  convention,  the  tourist  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  great  West  are  waiting.  There  is 
the  lake  region  of  Minnesota,  the  Black 
Hills  of  South  Dakota,  the  scenic  grandeur 
of  the  Canadian  Rockies,  the  natural  won¬ 
ders  at  Glacier  National  Park,  the  famous 
Yellowstone,  and  the  matchless  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  For  those  interested  in 
summer-school  courses  exceptional  facilities 
exist  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Minneapolis  Has  a  Real  Auditorium. — Did 
you  ever  look  in  the  basement  or  in  the  rooms 
back  of  the  stage  in  an  ordinary  public  hall? 
Did  you  note  the  accumulation  of  dusty  old 
flags,  faded  bunting,  broken  furniture  and 
abandoned  stage  equipment?  Perhaps  you 
also  noticed  the  creaky  floor,  broken-backed 
chairs,  the  ancient  piano,  and  the  stack  of 
lumber  left  over  from  the  ring  used  at  the 
last  boxing  match.  In  Minneapolis  things 
are  diflFerent.  The  new  three  million-dollar 
auditorium  is  the  last  word  in  convention 
housing.  Here  visitors  at  the  1928  summer 
meeting  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  will  find  every  modern  convenience  for 
their  personal  comfort  and  for  the  handling 


of  meetings  and  exhibits.  The  main  arena 
and  balcony  have  a  seating  capacity  of 
10,545  persons.  Stairways  have  been  re¬ 
placed  by  ramps  along  which  crowds  move 
on  an  easy  incline.  A  modern  temperature 
control  system  is  guaranteed  to  maintain  in 
the  auditorium  a  temperature  of  70  degrees, 
summer  and  winter.  Equipment  includes 
loud  speakers,  indirect  lighting,  disappearing 
orchestra  pit,  motion  picture  machinery  and 
a  ventilating  plant  which  changes  the  air  in 
the  building  every  eighteen  minutes  by  the 
aid  of  five  mammoth  fans,  each  as  big  as  a 
house.  The  stage  is  so  constructed  as  to  be 
practically  a  separate  building  seven  stories 
in  height.  Fifty-two  dressing  rooms, 
equipped  with  private  shower  baths  and 
toilets,  are  adjacent  to  the  stage. 

The  Minneapolis  Exhibit. — Superinten¬ 
dents  of  schools  will  be  happy  to  know  that 
a  fine  exhibit  displaying  school  equipment 
and  demonstrating  educational  activities  is 
to  be  an  important  part  of  the  Minneapolis 
Convention.  The  exhibit  hall  is  on  a  level 
immediately  below  the  main  auditorium 
floor,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  six  sets 
of  broad  ramps.  Convention  headquarters, 
registration,  delegates’  credentials,  and  post- 
office  will  be  located  in  the  Exhibit  Hall. 
This  hall  is  beautifully  decorated,  high 
posted,  well  lighted,  and  equipped  with  serv¬ 
ice  columns  furnishing  electricity,  gas,  hot 
and  cold  water,  and  telephones.  Its  area  is 
42,340  square  feet.  No  exhibits  were  held 
in  connection  with  the  summer  meetings  at 
Seattle  or  Philadelphia.  School  executives 
felt  that  this  was  a  distinct  disadvantage. 
The  plan  of  making  the  exhibits  a  part  of 
the  summer  convention  will  be  resumed  at 
Minneapolis  under  most  favorable  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  Official  Report  of  Boston  Convention. — 
The  addresses  at  Boston  set  a  high  standard 
of  excellence.  They  covered  a  wide  range 
of  educational  topics.  Secondary  education 
was  particularly  emphasized  and  its  prob¬ 
lems  were  presented  by  able  and  outstanding 
leaders.  The  winter  meeting  has  become  so 
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I  complex  with  its  variety  of  meetings,  social 
functions,  exhibits  and  excursions,  that  no 
single  individual  can  hope  to  hear  and  see 
more  than  a  small  part  of  the  whole.  The 
Official  Report,  a  volume  of  296  pages  issued 
soon  after  the  meeting  adjourned,  gives  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  all  the  convention  activ¬ 
ities.  Perusal  of  its  pages  will  refresh  the 
memory  of  those  who  were  present  at  Bos¬ 
ton.  For  those  who  could  not  attend  the 
report  is  invaluable  since  it  brings  the  con¬ 
vention  to  their  own  reading  tables. 

Financing  Educational  Research. — Re¬ 
search  is  expensive.  Last  year  the  National 
Education  Association  expended  $40,000  for 
this  purpose  and  the  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence  spent  $14,000  more.  The  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Curriculum  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  its  great  task  was  hampered  from 
the  beginning  by  lack  of  funds.  Its  work 
could  not  have  been  undertaken  or  carried 
through  except  for  a  grant  of  $15,000  from 
the  Carnegie  Corporation.  Moreover, 
through  the  cooperative  plan  of  curriculum 
revision,  state,  county  and  city  school  sys¬ 
tems,  schools  of  education  and  other  higher 
institutions  of  learning  contributed  gener¬ 
ously  of  time  and  information.  At  one  of 
its  meetings  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Curriculum  officially  stated 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  advantageous 
for  American  education  at  this  juncture  to 
secure  in  a  systematic  way  a  sufficiently 
large  educational  endowment  for  purposes 
of  research  so  that  work  similar  to  that  done 
by  the  Commission  on  the  Curriculum  might 
be  projected  in  other  lines.  The  outcome 
of  the  Commission’s  work  is  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  a  relatively  small  fund  makes  possi¬ 
ble  a  very  much  more  extended  inquiry  than 
otherwise  could  be  made. 

Following  this  action  by  the  Commission 
on  the  Curriculum,  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
authorized  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  organize  plans  for  financing  educational 
research.  At  Boston  this  committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  create 
a  permanent  fund  of  one  million  dollars  for 


research  in  the  field  of  public  school  adminis¬ 
tration.  Money  received  for  this  purpose 
is  to  be  kept  as  a  special  fund  by  the  trustees 
of  the  National  Education  Association  and 
invested  in  safe  securities.  The  income  is 
to  be  used  in  such  studies  as  the  department 
may  from  time  to  time  direct  to  be  made 
along  lines  similar  to  those  in  which  the 
Commission  on  the  Curriculum  has  func¬ 
tioned.  No  separate  research  department 
is  to  be  created.  It  is  intended  to  continue 
to  act  in  cooperation  with  the  Research 
Division  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  committee  further  recommended  that 
the  raising  of  the  fund  should  be  a  genuine 
cooperative  undertaking  by  superintendents 
themselves,  who  through  sacrifice  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  public  welfare  should  undertake 
to  secure,  through  many  small  gifts  from 
friends  of  public  education,  a  fund  sufficient 
to  produce  an  annual  income  of  $40,cxx). 
The  committee  pointed  out  that  at  least 
4,000  superintendents  of  schools  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  type  of  studies  to  be  made. 
If  each  of  them  in  his  own  community, 
among  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  will 
undertake  to  raise  $250  for  this  purpose,  an 
aggregate  sum  of  one  million  dollars  will  be 
secured. 

The  members  of  the  committee  who  signed 
the  report  were:  Randall  J.  Condon,  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  chair¬ 
man;  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Cleveland  Trust 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Frank  W.  Bal¬ 
lou,  superintendent  of  schools,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Frank  D.  Boynton,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Ithaca,  New  York,  and  Director 
Charles  H.  Judd,  School  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago. 

President  Boynton  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  and  Superintendent  Con¬ 
don,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  per¬ 
manent  endowment  fund,  gave  material  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  faith  in  the  undertaking  by  writ¬ 
ing  their  checks  in  the  amount  of  $250  each, 
immediately  at  the  close  of  the  Boston  Con¬ 
vention.  No  doubt  the  $500  thus  placed  so 
promptly  in  the  treasury  will  be  augmented 
soon  by  contributions  from  many  sources. 
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An  Important  Statement. — The  Boston 
Convention  approved  the  report  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  Superintendent  E.  C. 
Hartwell,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Superintendent 
Zenos  E.  Scott,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Superin¬ 
tendent  Paul  C.  Stetson,  Dayton,  Ohio; 
Superintendent  Frank  Cody,  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  Superintendent  J.  W.  Studebaker,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  on  the  relation  of  boards  of 
education  and  administrative  officers.  This 
statement  of  principles  if  accepted  would  go 
far  toward  promoting  a  more  efficient  educa¬ 
tional  service.  The  committee  stated  its 
belief : 

That  the  functions  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  legislative  and  judicial,  which 
functions  are  understood  to  include  the  se¬ 
lection  of  a  superintendent  of  schools  and 
the  approval  or  disapproval  of  policies  and 
expenditures; 

That  the  superintendent  of  schools  should 
be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  board  of 
education,  that  he  should  be  elected  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  that  he  should  sit  as  a 
non-voting  member  with  the  right  of  dis¬ 
cussion  in  all  board  and  committee  meetings; 

That  all  associate  and  assistant  superin¬ 
tendents,  supervisors,  directors,  principals, 
teachers,  and  those  directly  charged  with 
business  affairs,  should  be  directly  responsi¬ 
ble  to  the  superintendent  and  appointed  by 
the  board  of  education  only  upon  his  recom¬ 
mendation; 

That  the  adoption  of  textbooks,  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  courses  of  study,  school  sites,  and 
architectural  plans,  and  the  selection  of 
school  equipment  should  be  made  by  the 
board  of  education  only  upon  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  superintendent; 

That  the  superintendent  should  be  held 
responsible  for  the  preparation  and  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  annual  budget,  building  program, 
and  salary  schedule;  that  he  should  have 
exclusive  control  of  all  transfers  and  assign¬ 
ments  of  teachers,  principals,  supervisors, 
and  other  employees,  as  well  as  for  the  trans¬ 
fer,  promotion  and  classification  of  pupils; 

And  that  the  aforesaid  definitions  of 
powers  and  duties  should  be  provided  for  by 
statute. 


Education  in  Lay  Magazines. — Adult  edu¬ 
cation,  college  education  and  religious  edu¬ 
cation  are  subjects  receiving  emphasis  in 
leading  magazines  of  general  circulation, 
according  to  a  recent  study  by  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Research  Service  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  Public  finance  as  it 
relates  to  schools  is  presented  in  a  number  of 
recent  articles.  This  topic  is  also  found  on 
programs  for  discussion  at  many  gatherings 
of  business  men  as  well  as  at  conventions  of 
school  officers  and  teachers.  Forty-six  articles 
on  education  were  published  during  the 
months  of  March  and  April  in  well-known 
magazines. 

The  Elementary  School  Principalship. — 
Since  its  organization  the  Department  of 
Elementary  School  Principals  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  has  sought  to 
elevate  the  scholarship  and  administrative 
efficiency  of  elementary  school  principals. 
With  this  purpose  in  view,  there  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1925  a  Committee  on  Standards 
and  Training  for  the  Elementary  School 
Principalship,  of  which  W.  T.  Longshore, 
Greenwood  School,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
was  chairman.  The  report  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  just  issued  constitutes  the  Seventh 
Yearbook  of  this  department. 

The  elementary  school  principalship  has 
passed  through  several  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment.  From  the  small  school  in  which  clerical 
and  administrative  duties  were  incidental  to 
regular  class  Instruction,  the  office  has  de¬ 
veloped  in  many  schools  until  it  now  de¬ 
mands  a  technically  trained  executive  of  the 
highest  order.  The  committee  states  that  the 
future  advance  of  the  nation’s  public  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  will  be  largely  conditioned 
by  the  extent  to  which  tlie  idea  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  principal  as  a  professional 
leader  and  skilled  executive  gains  general 
recognition  in  practice. 

The  Yearbook,  which  consists  of  512 
pages,  deals  convincingly  with  such  topics 
as  the  principal’s  duties,  time  allotment, 
legal  status,  office  equipment,  and  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  teachers,  supervisors,  and  superin¬ 
tendents.  Case  studies  of  successful  princi- 
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pals  are  reported  together  with  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  improvement  of  principals  in  serv¬ 
ice.  The  availability  and  content  of  pro¬ 
fessional  courses  for  principals  are  discussed 


at  length.  Altogether  this  report  may  be 
considered  as  a  major  contribution  to  the 
program  for  professional  improvement  of 
elementary  school  principals. 


THE  AGE  OF  WONDERS 

AVIATION  and  wireless  are  vying  with  each  other  for  first  place  in  this  age  of  wonders. 
-TA  No  sooner  is  a  signal  development  recorded  in  the  one  than  a  thrilling  advance  is  re¬ 
ported  in  the  other,  and  although  one  is  complementary  to  the  other,  a  friendly  rivalry  is 
carrying  both  forward  with  amazing  rapidity  along  the  path  of  human  endeavor. 

The  fact  of  the  epochal  flight  of  the  Bremen  from  Europe  to  America  is  barely  appreci¬ 
ated  before  there  broke  suddenly  upon  the  public  notice  the  news  of  the  success  of  the  Wil¬ 
kins  polar  venture,  with  valuable  meteorological  observations  and  data  on  arctic  wastes.  It 
is  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation  when  the  news  of  a  successful  arctic  trip 
would  have  taken  months  to  emerge  from  the  silent  spaces  of  the  North.  A  graphic  ac¬ 
count  of  an  exploration  the  day  after  it  happened  would  have  been  considered  impossible. 
Now  such  an  achievement  is  taken  for  granted. 

Wireless  has  come  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  the  explorer  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  airplane  is  his  vehicle  of  transportation,  wireless  his  means  of  contact  with  his 
fellow  men.  Who  shall  say  that  more  than  the  fringe  of  the  possibilities  of  wireless  has  been 
touched.?  Papers  more  and  more  depend  on  it  for  their  news.  The  day  is  not  far  distant, 
perhaps,  when  whole  pages  will  be  transmitted  by  wireless  and  the  distinctive  features  of 
great  papers  published  simultaneously  and  in  identical  form  in  all  the  capitals  of  the  world. 

Genius  is  apparently  expending  its  best  energies  in  the  mechanical  field.  In  no  age 
has  it  shown  such  stupendous  results.  Liberty  in  promoting  communication  and  encourage¬ 
ment  in  research  have  given  a  spur  to  progress.  No  longer  is  the  individual  exposed  to  the 
tortures  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  because  he  invents  a  strange  mechanical  figure.  No  longer 
are  the  Stephensons  forced  to  promise  a  parliamentary  committee  that  the  speed  of  locomo¬ 
tives  shall  not  exceed  ten  miles  an  hour  in  order  to  secure  permission  to  build  a  railroad. 

Every  assistance  is  given  to  tbe  inventor,  to  the  research  worker,  to  the  man  of  vision, 
and  the  rousing  refrain  of  Shelley  seems  to  have  come  home  to  men  with  redoubled  vigor: 

Rise  like  lions  after  slumber 
In  unvanquishable  number. 

Shake  your  chains  to  earth,  like  dew, 

Which  in  sleep  have  fallen  on  you. 

Carlyle  has  said  grandly  that  all  deep  things  are  song.  Perhaps  the  discoveries  in  this 
so-called  age  of  wonders  will  be  found  upon  closer  inspection  to  be  but  the  joyful  expression 
of  something  that  lies  below  the  surface,  invisible  to  the  eye,  but  none  the  less  there  for 
those  who  earnestly  plumb  the  depths. 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR. 
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AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  EDITORS 


Teachers’  Wages  and  Cost  of  Living 

IN  THESE  days  the  school  superinten¬ 
dent  has  to  be  an  economist  and  he  must 
keep  a  scrapbook  of  current  financial 
changes  such  as  are  chronicled  in  this 
extract  from  the  editorial  page  of  the  New 
York  Times: 

“Whatever  may  be  the  significance  of  the 
various  State  reports  on  employment,  which 
agree  that  the  number  of  men  at  work  in 
manufacturing  industries  is  less  than  at  this 
season  for  six  or  seven  years  past,  decreasing 
factory  unemployment  does  not  have  the 
meaning  for  labor  as  a  whole  that  was  once 
attached  to  it.  In  such  periods  of  business 
depression  as  1894  and  1874,  reduction  in 
labor  forces  used  to  be  preceded  or  followed 
by  a  cut  in  the  wage-rate  for  the  men  re¬ 
tained.  But  the  February  Labor  Review  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
while  estimating  that  employment  through¬ 
out  the  country  in  December  was  reduced 
six  and  three-eighths  per  cent,  from  the  same 
month  in  1926,  calculates  also  that  per- 
capita  wages  of  the  men  still  employed  were 
only  three-tenths  of  i  per  cent,  lower,  and  in 
twenty-two  industries  actually  higher.  The 
aggregate  amount  paid  out  in  wages  was 
necessarily  much  less,  but  the  average  pay 
of  active  workers  remained  larger  than  at 
any  period  of  our  history  except  1920. 

“The  Review  publishes  calculations  by 
the  department’s  statistical  bureau,  in  which 
the  average  annual  wage-rate  is  carried  up 
to  the  end  of  1926;  also  a  comparative  table 
of  average  cost  of  living.  The  two  compu¬ 
tations  throw  interesting  light  on  present 
conditions.  In  the  table  of  living  costs  an 
effort  is  made  at  completeness  through  in¬ 
cluding  not  only  food  and  clothing,  but  fuel, 


light,  rents  and  household  furnishings.  On 
this  basis  it  is  reckoned  that  while  the  wage- 
scale  in  1926  averaged  119  per  cent,  above 
1913,  increase  in  average  cost  of  living  had 
been  only  some  75  per  cent.  This  was  sub¬ 
stantially  a  more  favorable  margin  than  that 
of  1920,  when  the  workingman,  thinking 
himself  enriched  beyond  all  previous  imagin¬ 
ation,  indulged  in  his  famous  orgy  of  post¬ 
war  spending.  The  department’s  average 
for  wage  payments  in  1920  was  134  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  the  pre-war  year,  but  it  esti¬ 
mates  living  costs  in  the  middle  of  that  year 
to  have  averaged  ii6|  per  cent,  over  1913. 

“No  calculations  of  this  sort  can  be  ab¬ 
solutely  accurate.  Even  if  the  general  aver¬ 
age  were  correct,  wage  earners  in  different 
industries  would  make  widely  different  com¬ 
parisons.  Nevertheless,  the  trend  is  meas¬ 
ured  fairly  enough.  On  the  basis  of  the 
department’s  figures  the  average  wage-scale 
has  actually  increased  in  every  year  since 
1908,  except  for  the  ‘deflation  period,’  1921 
and  1922.  It  was  raised,  not  lowered,  even 
in  the  so-called  “year  of  reaction,”  1924. 
At  the  end  of  1926  it  stood  nearly  70  per 
cent,  above  the  last  year  of  the  war  and 
three  times  as  high  as  in  1901.” 

Boards  of  Education  Not  Above  the  Law 

The  doings  of  the  school  board  of  Boonton, 
New  Jersey,  are  ancient  history  but  a  corres¬ 
pondent  from  Boston  writes  us  that  some 
one  should  publish  these  comments  of  the 
Newark  News  upon  the  high-handed  acts  of 
Boonton.  Oh,  very  well,  the  editor  has  had 
some  experience  with  h-h  boards  himself. 

“That  School  Boards  can  not  set  aside 
contracts  arbitrarily,  nor  act  as  whim  may 
dictate,  is  the  meaning  of  the  decision  of 
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State  Commissioner  of  Education  Logan  on 
the  appeal  of  Albert  S.  Davis,  former  super¬ 
visor  of  schools  at  Boonton.  Mr.  Davis  was 
dismissed  by  the  board  last  August,  without 
notice.  Mr.  Logan  holds  the  dismissal  was 
without  due  cause,  inasmuch  as  his  three- 
year  contract  had  eight  months  to  run. 

“Charges  of  malice  and  inefficiency 
brought  by  the  board  against  Mr.  Davis 
carried  no  weight,  in  the  opinion  of  Com¬ 
missioner  Logan.  The  board’s  inability  to 
bolster  them  by  convincing  evidence  was 
noticeable  at  hearings  conducted  at  Morris¬ 
town. 

“The  inside  facts  of  the  situation  seem  to 
be  that  Mr.  Davis  and  members  of  the  board 
were  not,  as  divorce  litigants  might  put  it, 
compatible.  Mr.  Davis  did  not,  in  fact, 
supervise,  the  board  alleged,  while  the  prin¬ 
cipal  replied  that  the  degree  of  supervision 
the  board  wanted  him  to  maintain  amounted 
almost  to  espionage  on  the  teachers.  Mr. 
Davis  wanted  to  direct  Boonton’s  school 
affairs  in  a  broad  way. 

“Some  personalities,  not  at  all  pleasant, 
were  involved,  but  an  understanding  of  the 
details  is  not  necessary  to  comprehend  the 
viewpoint  taken  by  the  commissioner.  Mr. 
Logan  went  so  far  as  to  say  that,  even 
though  the  contract  by  which  Mr.  Davis 
was  hired  was  illegal  in  the  sense  that  it 
bound  a  board  that  did  not  make  it,  that 
board  had  estopped  itself  from  avoiding  the 
contract  by  paying  Mr.  Davis  for  several 
months  before  it  sought  to  oust  him.  The 
board  is  told  bluntly  either  to  take  Mr. 
Davis  back  at  full  pay  or  to  give  him  his 
pay  until  the  contract  expires  and  let  it  go 
at  that.” 

What  Education  Is 

Taking  a  perfectly  good  piece  of  educa¬ 
tional  bread — hard,  firm,  and  nutritious — 
the  Brooklyn  Daily  TimeSy  for  what  reason 
we  can  not  conjecture,  uses  it  to  hit  the  pub¬ 
lic-school  system  on  the  head,  Listen  to  it: 

“What  is  education?  Down  through  the 
centuries  the  ablest  thinkers  have  always 
contended  that  the  mere  impartation  of 


knowledge  had  no  value  at  all  unless  it  was 
to  set  up  within  the  individual  the  standards 
of  conduct  and  thought  that  make  him  a 
useful  member  of  society  and  enable  him  to 
struggle  with  such  adversities  as  may  beset 
his  life.  In  other  words,  education  is  the 
‘determined  and  long-continued  effort  of 
a  serious  minded  person  to  train  his  powers 
of  observation,  thinking  and  reflection 
through  gain  in  knowledge.’  And  thus  Dr. 
Buttrick  of  the  General  Education  Board 
defines  it  in  a  recent  address.  Does  educa¬ 
tion,  then,  consist  in  the  things  we  now  teach 
in  the  public  schools?  Scarcely.” 

We  StiU  KiU  a  Child  a  Day 

“The  figures  on  motor  vehicle  fatalities 
compiled  by  Frederick  H.  Elliott  of  the 
New  York  Automobile  Club  show  that 
1,083  persons  were  killed  in  the  streets  of 
this  city  in  1927.  This  is  an  increase  of 
seventeen  over  similar  fatalities  in  1926. 
Mr.  Elliott  finds  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
while  381  children  under  the  age  of  fifteen 
were  killed  in  1926,  only  361  were  victims  in 

1927* 

“This  is  hopeful,  yet  it  is  tragic.  We  still 
kill  a  child  a  day.  That  the  total  has  been 
reduced  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  vigilance  of 
the  poilce  and  the  street  safety  campaign 
among  the  school  'children.  The  results 
they  have  achieved  are  praiseworthy.  It  is 
the  fact,  however,  that  the  sacrifice  is  out  of 
proportion  to  necessity. 

“In  all  the  city  there  are  not  enough 
motor  car  errands  so  important  as  to  war¬ 
rant  haste  at  the  peril  of  so  many  lives.” — 
New  York  World. 

Revise  the  Alphabet  and  Save  a  Billion 
Dollars 

“Revise  the  alphabet  and  save  a  billion 
dollars  a  year. 

“This  was  the  advice  given  today  by 
Doctor  Godfrey  Dewey  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  a  speaker  at  the  English  language  con¬ 
gress  in  session  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
hotel. 
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“Doctor  Dewey’s  suggestion  for  a  new 
alphabet  was  followed  by  his  presentation  of 
a  concrete  scheme.  He  showed  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  letters,  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
present  twenty-six.  The  proposed  alphabet 
includes  twenty-four  consonants,  thirteen 
Yowels,  four  diphthongs,  and  a  sign  for  the 
word  ‘the’  which  in  itself  takes  up  seven 
per  cent,  of  all  the  words  in  the  printed  page, 
he  said. 


A  Review  of  British 

Chiefly  by  courtesy  of  William  Rice,  publisher 
World,  London. 

Progress  in  Health  Teaching 

“In  his  eighteenth  annual  report  Sir 
George  Newman,  as  Chief  Medical  Officer  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  reviews  the  real 
positive  and  preventive  purpose  of  the  School 
Medical  Service  which  should  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  national  health  and  national  capacity. 
He  points  out  that  to  extract  a  tooth  is  one 
thing,  to  reduce  dental  decay  and  remove  the 
occasion  for  extraction  is  much  better.  It  is 
wise  to  provide  a  child  with  spectacles,  to 
prevent  the  deterioration  of  eyesight  is 
wiser;  to  send  a  child  with  tuberculosis  to  a 
sanatorium  may  be  necessary,  to  prevent 
the  onset  of  tuberculosis  is  more  scientific 
and  more  economical.  Following  up  this  line 
of  thought  through  the  volume  we  see  that 
while  it  is  well  there  should  be  ample  pro¬ 
vision  for  mal-adjusted  children,  it  is  better 
still  if  educator  and  medical  practitioner, 
social  worker  and  nurse,  can  so  cooperate 
as  to  avoid  from  the  very  start  those  emo¬ 
tional  disturbances  which  deprive  the  child 
of  much  of  its  natural  drive,  lower  its  capaci¬ 
ties  and  in  extreme  cases  lead  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  permanent  anti-social  qualities. 
The  acid  test  of  an  education  authority  is 
the  healthy  and  effective  adult  life  of  the 
pupils  who  pass  through  its  schools. 

“The  final  chapter  of  the  report,  entitled: 


“Doctor  Dewey’s  scheme  was  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  that  offered  earlier  by  Doctor  Hann 
Kurath  of  Northwestern  university,  who  had 
the  idea  of  recognizing  the  fact  that  all 
American  pronunciation  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  east,  west,  and  south.  He  suggested 
the  rewriting  of  the  dictionary,  with  phonetic 
signs  to  show  residents  in  those  sections 
how  ‘their  English  is  spoke.”’ — Chicago 
Tribune. 


of  the  Journal  of  Education  and  the  School 

‘Whither.?’  is  challenging  and  arresting;  it 
breathes  hope  though  uttering  a  warning 
against  any  slackening  of  effort.  Records 
from  all  the  countryside  reveal  an  undimin¬ 
ished  stream  of  defect  among  the  entrants 
to  the  schools  at  the  age  of  five,  and  a  steady 
burden  of  disease  in  older  children — why  is 
this  ?  There  are  the  biological  laws  of  heredity 
and  the  influence  of  environment  upon  the 
individual.  Our  children  are  in  the  main 
the  offspring  of  six  generations  of  town 
dwellers;  we  are  only  slowly  passing  out  of 
the  period  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  and 
much  of  our  present  urban  environment,  in¬ 
sanitation  and  unwholesome,  sunless  home 
life  is  a  continuance  of  that  revolution.  Our 
civilization  saved  the  sickly  and  rears  the 
weakly  infant,  our  ways  of  life  are  ‘  softening  ’ 
in  their  effect:  teeth  and  eyes  decline  in  sur¬ 
vival  value  and  are  replaced  in  necessary 
degree  by  artificial  dentures  and  spectacles. 
More  disease  is  being  treated  but  there  is 
not  actually  more  disease.  We  are  still  catch¬ 
ing  up  arrears;  for  prevention  we  need  to  get 
at  the  children  earlier  and  earlier  in  life.  Both 
from  the  physical  and  the  mental  standpoint 
the  emphasis  must  fall  more  and  more  on 
the  nursery  school  and  the  Infant  Welfare 
center.  Still,  much  has  been  done;  the  general 
physical  condition  of  the  children  has  im¬ 
proved,  cleanliness  is  much  greater,  certain 
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diseases  have  declined  in  severity.  The  child 
who  is  leaving  school  at  fourteen  is  better 
physically  in  every  way  than  was  the  ‘lea¬ 
ver’  of  twenty  years  ago.  Education,  the 
teaching  of  hygiene  and  physical  training, 
medical  inspection  and  treatment,  are  pro¬ 
ducing  a  healthier  adult  with  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  importance  of  soundness  of 
body  and  mind.  Direct  medical  treatment  is 
necessary  for  the  relatively  small  population 
of  abnormal  children;  physical  education  is 
the  supreme  method  of  medicine  in  behalf 
of  the  normal  school  child.  Food,  air,  exer¬ 
cise,  rest,  and  the  practice  of  hygiene — these 
essentials  of  health  demand  continued  atten¬ 
tion  if  ‘the  wisdom  of  the  body’  is  to  grow 
and  extend  in  England. 

“Sir  George  Newman  in  his  report  draws 
attention  to  the  vivid  effects  the  repercussion 
of  the  changed  methods  of  education  in  the 
ordinary  elementary  school  must  have  on 
the  system  of  day  special  schools  for  mentally 
defective  children.  Formerly  the  elementary 
school  catered  for  ‘the  type’ — in  mass  for¬ 
mation  there  was  no  room  for  much  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  ‘individual’;  the  more  the  trend 
and  curriculum  were  directed  in  the  interests 
of  the  ‘average  child’  the  less  able  was  the 
school  to  cope  with  deviations  from  the 
average,  and  the  more  anxious  was  it  there¬ 
fore  on  educational  grounds  to  rid  itself  of 
the  subnormal.  But  this  is  changing;  there  is 
a  tendency  toward  smaller  classes,  to  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  individual  work 
rather  than  of  class  teaching.  The  junior 
school  may  therefore  be  in  a  position  to 
adapt  its  curriculum  more  readily  to  the 
different  types  of  children  with  their  varied 
educational  requirements.  Educational  re¬ 
tardation  may  thus  be  met.  When  anti-social 
traits  are  combined  with  educational  retarda¬ 
tion  the  problem  is  different,  and  special 
provision,  it  may  be,  in  a  residential  school 
is  needed. 

“The  chief  Medical  Officer  concludes  his 
resume  by  pointing  out  that  we  need  to  pay 
primary  attention  to  social  rather  than  to 
educational  defect;  children  presenting 
marked  defects  in  character  leading  to  anti¬ 
social  behavior  should,  as  early  as  practica¬ 


ble,  be  transferred  to  a  special  home  or  school 
preferably  one  to  another  department  out 
of  which  they  could  be  passed  on  at  an 
appropriate  age.” 

Not  Carried  Away  by  Psycho-Analysis 

“The  psycho-analysts  have  succeeded  in 
making  modern  educators  nervous.  Some 
increase  of  caution  was  wanted,  perhaps,  for 
many  of  the  things  done  to  childhood  in  the 
name  of  education  were  monstrous  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  child’s  rights,  and  the  cause  of 
many  evils.  But  it  is  possible  to  doubt 
whether  the  nervousness  of  the  present  day  is 
not  an  evil  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
whether  we  are  not  ourselves  paralyzed  by 
the  fears  which  we  are  told  are  so  harmful  to 
the  young. 

“The  psycho-analytic  theory  is  based  on 
individual  cases  a  method  of  argument  which 
every  student  of  logic  knows  to  be  full  of 
pitfalls.  If  we  are  to  generalize  from  partic¬ 
ulars,  we  must  know  the  whole  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions  which  govern 
the  particulars;  we  must  be  satisfied  that  we 
can  distinguish  the  casual  and  accidental 
accompaniments  from  the  universal  ele¬ 
ments  they  embody;  we  must  be  certain 
that  we  have  discovered  the  causal  relation¬ 
ship  which  will  alone  make  the  inference 
valid.  But  these  are  exactly  the  things  we 
do  not  know  from  all  the  published  accounts, 
and  it  is  never  clear  that  the  investigators 
themselves  know  them.  In  many  cases  there 
is  positive  evidence  that  the  psycho-analysts 
are  forcing  their  own  interpretations  (or 
bias)  into  an  argument  which  is  to  prove 
their  own  assumptions.  And  having  “dis¬ 
covered  ”  a  cause  in  a  few  cases  they  show  an 
alarming  tendency  to  assert  that  it  has  gen¬ 
eral  validity.  So  we  are  told  what  effects 
punishment,  or  religious  instruction,  or 
kindness,  or  fear,  or  anything  else  will  have 
upon  children  in  general,  and  we  have  been 
told  it  so  often  during  recent  years  that 
reiteration  has  been  regarded  as  evidence, 
and  sometimes  even  as  proof.  Yet  the 
logic  is  as  fallacious  as  the  psychology  is  one 
sided.” 
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England  Needs  a  New  School  Philosophy 

Wickham  Murray  addressing  the  British 
Educational  Association  says  England  is 
confronted  with  pressing  reasons  for  re¬ 
vising  its  educational  philosophy: 

“What  are  the  facts  which  must  occupy 
modern  thought?  Since  purchasing  coun¬ 
tries  have  become  producing  countries  for¬ 
eign  competition  has  greatly  increased.  We 
have  become  familiar  with  mass  production 
even  if  we  have  not  yet  paid  attention  to  all 
its  implications.  We  cannot  avoid  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  apprenticeship  system,  as 
we  knew  it  in  pre-War  days,  tends  to  decay. 
We  face  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  specialization.  Though  these  be  but  some 
of  the  changes,  they  are  to  be  summed  up  in 
the  fact  that  we  have  passed  from  a  non- 
scientific  to  a  scientific  age.  Nor  do  they 
call  for  pessimism  as  the  results  of  a  blind 
and  formless  industrialism.  Properly  hand¬ 
led,  they  are  full  of  the  color  and  hope 


which  the  new  gifts  of  science  are  making  to 
our  life  in  shaping  it  into  a  nobler  thing  than 
it  ever  was  in  the  past.  Spiritual  values  are 
not  necessarily  being  destroyed.  Actually 
they  may  be  heightened,  but  not  unless  we 
realize  quite  clearly  that  they  depend  upon 
material  things.  But  that  realization  is  not 
to  be  expressed  simply  by  adding  a  few  odds 
and  ends  of  so-called  practical  subjects  to 
the  present  educational  system.  A  much 
deeper  revision  is  needed.  Until  we  review 
the  extraordinary  changes  which  have  come 
over  the  world — and  understand,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  implications  of  wireless  and  aircraft, 
which  may  move  steadily  in  the  direction  of 
obliterating  international  barriers — we  shall 
suffer  and  not  benefit  from  the  very  gifts 
which  science  is  placing  so  rapidly  in  our 
hands.  In  short,  we  have  to  grasp  quite 
clearly  the  fact  that  if  we  try  to  treat  our 
educational  problems  apart  from  our  social 
and  industrial  problems  we  shall  fail  in  all  of 
them. 


TO-DAY  I  am  more  opposed  to  war  than  ever  I  was,  and  I  think  the  people  of  the  world 
know — even  if  the  politicians  do  not — that  war  never  settles  anything.  It  was  war 
that  made  the  orderly  and  profitable  processes  of  the  world  what  they  are  to-day — a  loose, 
disjointed  mass.  Of  course,  some  men  get  rich  out  of  war;  others  get  poor.  But  the  men 
who  get  rich  are  not  those  who  fought  or  who  really  helped  behind  the  lines.  No  patriot 
makes  money  out  of  war.  No  man  with  true  patriotism  could  make  money  out  of  war — 
out  of  the  sacrifice  of  other  men’s  lives. — henry  ford. 


YOU  cannot  learn  in  any  school  what  the  world  is  going  to  do  next  year,  but  you  can  learn 
some  of  the  things  which  the  world  has  tried  to  do  in  former  years,  and  where  it  failed 
and  where  it  succeeded.  If  education  consisted  in  warning  the  young  student  away  from 
some  of  the  false  theories  on  which  men  have  tried  to  build,  so  that  he  may  be  saved  the 
loss  of  the  time  in  finding  out  by  bitter  experience,  its  good  would  be  unquestioned.  An 
education  which  consists  of  signposts  indicating  the  failure  and  the  fallacies  of  the  past 
doubtless  would  be  very  useful. — henry  ford. 


A.  N.  Palmer:  An  Appreciation 

JOSEPH  S.  TAYLOR 

The  young  president  of  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Experimental  Study  of  Education,  was, 
until  he  retired  at  the  statutory  age  of  seventy,  a  forward-moving  superintendent  of  a  crowded 
region  of  New  York  City  Schools.  He  here  gives  reminiscences  of  his  friend,  and  yours, 
A.  N.  Palmer:  experimenter,  inventor,  improver  in  the  field  of  school  hand-writing.  Doctor 
Taylor  s  account  has  his  usual  optimistic  philosophy  and  common  sense. 


The  end  came  suddenly  in  New  York 
City  on  November  i6,  1927,  and 
was  caused  by  apoplexy.  He  had 
made  reservations  on  a  train  for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Palmer  for  a  trip  to  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa.  His  body  was  shipped  to  his  destina¬ 
tion  on  the  same  train  one  day  later.  Thus 
“man  proposes  and  God  disposes.” 

During  the  summer  of  1927  he  wrote  me 
an  enthusiastic  account  of  an  extensive  mo¬ 
tor  trip  he  was  taking  to  his  various  offices 
and  summer  schools.  He  had  heavy  busi¬ 
ness  responsibilities,  but  never  entirely 
ceased  to  teach.  From  Boulder,  Colorado, 
he  writes:  “I  am  just  finishing  a  week’s  work 
in  the  Palmer-Method  summer  school  at  this 
point.  We  have  a  very  good  school,  made 
up  of  teachers  from  twenty-seven  states,  and 
I  am  enjoying  my  work  very  much.”  About 
a  year  ago  he  wrote:  “It  would  be  good  to 
have  another  visit  with  you.  Will  you 
sacrifice  yourself  and  let  me  know  by  tele¬ 
phone  when  you  can  join  me  for  luncheon 
and  a  visit?”  Still  later:  “We  must  get 
together  and  discuss  matters  in  general,  and 
I  hope  when  we  have  our  next  meeting,  it 
will  be  at  a  time  when  you  will  not  find  it 
necessary  to  hop  off  to  meet  some  important 
engagement.  Let’s  not  have  any  engage¬ 
ment!” 

As  a  result  of  many  such  visits  and  inter¬ 
views  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  I 
came  to  entertain  a  very  high  regard  for  the 
character  and  work  of  Mr.  Palmer.  Hence 
this  word  of  appreciation. 


THE  BEGINNING 

In  1889,  while  Mr.  Palmer  was  teaching  in 
his  business  Training  School  at  Cedar  Rapids 
it  occurred  to  him  that  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  write  a  self-teaching  course  in  plain, 
rhythmic,  handwriting.  Up  to  that  time 
copybooks  had  been  the  universal  means  of 
teaching  penmanship  in  the  public  schools, 
and  these  had  led  to  a  slow  drawing-type 
of  writing  that  deteriorated  into  scribbling 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  apply  reason¬ 
able  business  speed. 

With  the  problem  on  his  mind  night  and 
day  during  waking  hours,  Mr.  Palmer 
thought  he  saw  a  way  of  deliverance  through 
printed  instructions  that  should  tell  teachers 
and  pupils,  in  simple  language,  exactly  how 
to  approach  the  subject  of  good  movement 
writing.  He  knew  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  do  this  in  the  privacy  of  his  office;  he  felt 
reasonably  sure  that  if  he  had  in  his  class¬ 
room  during  the  writing  period  an  expert 
stenographer  to  take  down  in  shorthand 
everything  he  said  to  his  pupils  of  an  instruc¬ 
tional  character,  he  would  succeed  in  trans¬ 
ferring  to  the  printed  page  concrete  instruc¬ 
tions  that  would  enable  anyone  who  read 
them  and  followed  them  exactly  to  become 
reasonably  expert  in  muscular  movement 
penmanship  in  a  short  time. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Miss  Hattie  L. 
Cook,  who  was  Mr.  Palmer’s  private  secre¬ 
tary,  in  the  fall  of  1889,  was  called  upon  for 
assistance.  She  was  in  Mr.  Palmer’s  classes 
IS  • 
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in  handwriting  during  a  term  of  six  months 
taking  down  shorthand  notes  of  everything 
he  said  to  his  pupils,  transcribing  the  notes 
and  handing  them  each  day  to  him. 

The  lessons  in  Palmer  Method  handwrit¬ 
ing  prepared  by  Mr.  Palmer  and  Miss  Cook 
in  collaboration  were  printed  in  The  Western 
Penman  (now  The  American  Penman)  and 
were  eagerly  received  and  studied  by  teach¬ 
ers  throughout  the  United  States,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  Catholic  teachers.  The  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  of  ten  thousand  when  the  lessons 
were  announced,  increased  to  twenty-five 
thousand  before  they  closed,  and  the  growth 
of  the  subscription  list  was  mainly  due  to 
clubs  received  from  Catholic  teachers. 

Mr.  Palmer’s  system  was  first  adopted  by 
Catholic  Parochial  Schools.  This  is  how  it 
came  to  pass.  A  Sister-teacher  of  St. 
Mary’s  Academy  (now  St.  Mary’s  College) 
Monroe,  Mich.,  had  followed  Mr.  Palmer’s 
lessons  closely,  and  wrote  Mr.  Palmer  asking 
him  to  visit  Monroe  for  the  purpose  of  drill¬ 
ing  in  his  system  of  handwriting  two  hundred 
Sisters  who  would  be  assembled  there  during 
the  summer  months. 

Mr.  Palmer  went  to  Monroe  expecting 
that  he  would  be  called  upon  to  teach  an 
hour  or  two  a  day.  Looking  on  the  map  he 
found  that  Monroe  was  on  Lake  Michigan 
about  midway  between  Detroit  and  Toledo. 
He  decided  that  this  would  be  a  fine  time  for 
a  vacation — an  hour  or  two  of  teaching  and 
the  remainder  of  the  time  sailing  on  the  lake 
or  spending  pleasant  periods  along  its  shores. 
When  he  reached  Monroe  he  immediately 
sought  an  audience  with  the  Mother  Superior 
and  explained  his  plan.  Raising  a  warning 
hand  she  said:  “Now,  Mr.  Palmer,  let  me 
explain  our  plan.  We  have  two  hundred 
Sisters  here  and  we  want  to  devote  one  full 
week  exclusively  to  the  study  and  practice 
of  muscular  movement  handwriting  under 
your  direction.  There  will  be  fifty  Sisters  in 
a  class;  classes  will  begin  at  eight  in  the 
morning  and  continue  to  twelve  o’clock. 
Thus  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  teach 
four  classes  of  one  hour  each.  The  classes 
will  again  convene  in  the  afternoon  at  one 
o’clock  and  will  continue  with  the  four  divi¬ 


sions  until  five  o’clock.  Under  this  plan  you 
will  teach  all  the  Sisters  in  divisions  of  fifty, 
two  lessons  a  day,  and  they  will  spend  all  of 
their  spare  time  between  lessons  practising 
the  drills  you  assign.” 

That  program  was  carried  out,  and  Mr. 
Palmer  explains  that  he  put  every  drop  of 
his  mental  and  physical  vitality  into  the 
work,  and  the  Sisters  worked  just  as  hard 
as  he  did.  But  what  a  wonderful  harvest 
followed ! 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  lessons,  the 
Mother  Superior  asked  for  a  conference  and 
explained  to  him  that  while  she  could  not 
adopt  a  monthly  publication  as  a  textbook 
in  her  schools,  she  would  be  glad  to  give  an 
immediate  order  for  enough  copies  of  the 
lessons  that  had  been  printed  in  The  Western 
Penman  for  all  her  schools,  if  such  lessons 
were  put  into  book  form.  Thus  it  happened 
that  the  first  edition  of  the  Palmer  Method 
of  Business  Writing  was  printed  for  the 
Sisters  of  I.H.M.,  whose  Mother  House  is 
at  Monroe,  Mich.,  and  who  conduct  numer¬ 
ous  schools  in  Detroit  and  other  parts  of 
Michigan,  as  well  as  in  other  States. 

RESEARCH  IN  HANDWRITING 

Mr.  Palmer  advocated  the  forearm  move¬ 
ment,  which  is  now  well-nigh  universal 
throughout  the  country.  He  called  it 
“Muscular  Movement,”  which  is  an  in¬ 
accurate  term,  since  all  movement  is  “mus¬ 
cular.”  The  writing  in  vogue  at  the  time 
was  finger  movement.  Much  of  it  was  ver¬ 
tical;  and  publishers  were  proving,  by  citing 
the  opinions  of  leading  educators  and  busi¬ 
ness  men,  that  vertical  writing  had  “come 
to  stay.” 

In  1899,  Robert  S.  Woodworth,  then  a 
young  man  working  for  his  doctor’s  degree, 
was  making  a  series  of  experiments  on  volun¬ 
tary  movement  with  special  reference  to 
penmanship.  This  was  one  of  the  earliest 
attempts  to  apply  tested  thought  to  the 
problem  of  handwriting.  Woodworth 
summed  up  his  results  in  these  words: 

“The  apparent  outcome  of  these  practical 
experiments  is  that  the  forearm  movement  is 
entirely  practicable.  And  if  it  is  entirely 
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practicable,  we  may  justly  infer  from  our 
more  analytical  experiments  that  it  will  be 
in  certain  important  respects  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  modes  of  writing  now  in  vogue. 
It  will  be  freer,  easier,  and  less  liable  to 
cramp  than  finger  movement;  it  will  be  more 
rapid;  it  will  not  tend  to  extreme  flattening 
out  of  the  letters  such  as  results  from  rapid 
writing  by  either  of  the  methods;  it  will  be 
more  regular  in  the  direction  of  the  strokes.” 

Mr.  Palmer  may  have  known  of  these  ex¬ 
periments  at  the  time  they  were  made,  but 
he  arrived  at  his  convictions  as  a  result  of 
his  experience  by  the  |;?rocess  of  trial  and 
error,  very  much  as  Gouin  hit  upon  an 
efficacious  method  of  teaching  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  without  scientific  experimentation. 
In  many  respects,  Mr.  Palmer’s  thirty-year- 
old  contentions  about  handwriting  have  been 
confirmed  by  later  experimental  evidence. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  made  very  good  guesses. 
He  followed  the  laws  of  habit  formation 
before  some  of  these  had  been  scientifically 
discovered  and  formulated.  He  consistently 
advocated  the  principle  that  whatever  habit 
is  expected  as  the  final  outcome  of  penman¬ 
ship,  training  should  be  set  up  as  a  goal  from 
the  beginning;  and  that  it  is  bad  pedagogy  to 
start  a  habit  in  the  lower  grades  which  is  to 
be  abandoned  in  the  higher. 

For  this  reason  he  opposed  manuscript 
writing,  since  the  English  advocates  of  it 
admit  that,  while  it  is  easier  at  first  than 
cursive  script  and  is  satisfactory  for  the  first 
four  years,  neither  educators  nor  the  public 
are  satisfied  with  it  as  a  final  product.  For 
this  reason  also  he  believed  in  introducing 
the  forearm  movement  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning.  One  will  have  to  admit  that  he 
has  psychology  on  his  side.  It  is,  however, 
partly  a  matter  of  emphasis.  There  are 
some  who  agree  with  Mr.  Palmer,  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  stress  form  rather  than  movement 
in  the  lower  grades,  believing  that  while 
movement  is  important,  it  should  be  ac¬ 
curate.  Random  and  inaccurate  movement, 
or  movement  that  is  not  immediately  applied 
in  actual  writing,  they  say,  is  a  waste  of 
time  and  energy.  The  New  York  Course  of 
Study  has  reduced  the  abstract  drills  to  a 


minimum,  and  does  not  stress  movement  be¬ 
fore  the  second  year. 

Some  features  of  the  Palmer  Method,  like 
the  push-pull  and  oval  drills,  and  the  early 
emphasis  upon  movement  at  the  expense  of 
form,  have  recently  been  called  into  question; 
but,  on  the  whole,  science  has  given  him  far 
more  support  than  it  has  given  to  the  writing 
in  vogue  when  he  started  his  campaign  for 
reform.  Millions  of  boys  and  girls  in  count¬ 
less  classrooms  throughout  the  world  are 
perpetuating  A.  N.  Palmer’s  memory  in  the 
way  he  himself  would  have  liked  to  see. 
They  are,  to  use  his  own  words,  “sitting  in 
healthful  postures,  their  eyes  at  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  paper,  holding  their  pens 
lightly  but  firmly,  and  writing  with  a  swift, 
rolling  motion  on  the  right  forearm.” 

TRAINING  TEACHERS 

Mr.  Palmer  adopted  one  principle  of  ac¬ 
tion  which  has  been  a  large  element  of  his 
success:  He  refused  to  be  responsible  for  the 
writing  in  any  school  unless  the  teachers  first 
qualified  as  experts  in  the  kind  of  writing  they 
were  required  to  teach.  Educators  would  do 
well  to  follow  Mr.  Palmer’s  example.  They 
often  evolve  elaborate  schemes  of  reform  and 
think  of  everything  except  the  teacher.  We 
have  been  for  the  last  half  dozen  years  en¬ 
gaged  throughout  the  country  in  a  frenzy 
of  curriculum  revision.  It  is  assumed  that 
whatever  is  written  into  the  curriculum  will 
reach  the  child.  Has  any  one  ever  con¬ 
sidered  the  fact  that  the  teacher  is  the  only 
curriculum  the  child  ever  sees.?  We  can 
change  the  syllabus;  but  unless  we  change 
the  teacher,  too,  nothing  of  importance  will 
happen.  A  certain  large  American  city 
adopted  uniform  letter  forms  in  penmanship, 
formulated  a  new  course  of  study  in  hand¬ 
writing,  adopted  a  writing  scale  with  grade 
standards,  and  by  these  means  expected  to 
revolutionize  the  writing  of  the  schools.  But 
no  revolution  followed.  The  writing  scales 
were  tucked  away  in  closets;  the  teachers 
went  through  the  old  routine  of  teaching 
penmanship;  and  the  children  kept  on 
scribbling.  Not  half  the  teachers  could  do 
the  kind  of  writing  they  were  supposed  to 
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teach,  few  of  them  knew  how  to  use  a  scale 
properly;  there  were  no  experts  to  check  up 
the  writing;  and  so  the  reform  came  to  noth¬ 
ing,  all  because  Mr.  Palmer’s  principle  was 
forgotten:  The  teacher  is  the  only  course  of 
study  the  child  sees;  hence  the  revision  of 
the  curriculum  involves  the  revision  of  the 
teaching. 

The  kind  of  writing  Mr.  Palmer  advocated 
in  1898  has  been  officially  adopted  by  prac¬ 
tically  every  city  and  town  of  the  country. 
There  is  a  national  association  of  penman¬ 
ship  supervisors  and  teachers  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  nearly  one  thousand.  The 
Palmer  Company  estimates  that  three- 
fourths  of  these  were  trained  under  Mr. 
Palmer’s  direction. 

A.  N.  PALMER  IN  NEW  YORK 

Back  in  1904,  soon  after  I  had  become  a 
district  superintendent,  Mr.  Palmer  talked 
to  my  principals.  In  those  days  New  York 
schools  were  using  copy  books  with  three 
kinds  of  slant;  vertical,  semi-slant,  and  regu¬ 
lar  slant.  The  reader  may  imagine  the 
condition  of  the  children’s  writing,  with 
three  styles  of  penmanship  in  use  at  the  same 
time.  Every  time  a  pupil  was  transferred, 
he  was  introduced  to  a  new  style  of  writing. 
My  schools  were  teaching  vertical  writing. 
After  listening  to  Mr.  Palmer  the  principals 
continued  the  old  routine.  None  of  them 
were  prepared  to  take  part  in  a  revolution; 
and  I  have  to  admit  regretfully  that  I  did 
not  encourage  them  to  do  so.  There  was, 
however,  one  principal  in  New  York  who  had 
the  courage  to  try  something  new.  I  will 
let  Mr.  Palmer  tell  the  story: 

“It  was  on  Monday,  January  2,  1905,  that 
Miss  Rector  took  the  initial  steps  toward  an 
introduction  of  muscular  movement  hand¬ 
writing  in  all  the  grades  of  her  school. 

“Dr.  Edgar  Dubs  Shimer  was  Miss  Rec¬ 
tor’s  District  Superintendent  with  his  office 
in  her  school  building,  and  he  was  encourag¬ 
ingly  sympathetic.  There  were  in  Number 
4,  Manhattan,  at  that  time  twenty-four 
class  rooms,  and  several  rooms  of  each  grade 
from  lA  ,the  lowest,  to  8B,  the  highest. 

“I  remember  as  clearly  as  though  it  were 


yesterday  that  Miss  Rector  said  to  me,  in 
substance,  when  she  was  about  to  embark 
upon  the  muscular  movement  adventure, 
that  she  and  her  teachers  would  follow  my 
plan  exactly,  and  if  the  Palmer  Method 
proved  unsuccessful  out  it  would  go,  and 
the  responsibility  would  rest  with  me.  That 
seemed  fair  enough,  and  the  experiment  was 
launched. 

“Following  one  conference-lesson  with 
Miss  Rector’s  teachers,  they  moved  forward 
successfully,  because  they  studied  closely 
and  followed  exactly  in  practice  and  teach¬ 
ing,  the  instructions  in  the  manual.  Regu¬ 
larly  each  week  the  drills  of  Miss  Rector’s 
teachers  came  to  our  New  York  office  for 
constructive  criticism  and  return  with  sug¬ 
gestions  for  continued  practice.  New  teach¬ 
ers  joined  those  who  were  in  the  school  when 
the  experiment  began,  and  soon  there  was 
an  unbroken  chain  of  instructional  efficiency 
among  the  teachers  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  grade. 

“Thus  it  happened  that  the  fame  of  the 
penmanship  of  Public  School  4,  Manhattan, 
spread,  and  continued  to  spread  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  New  York  City,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  experiment,  visitors 
began  to  arrive  at  the  school  to  see  the  new 
penmanship,  and  they  continued  to  come  in 
such  increasingly  large  numbers  that  Miss 
Rector  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  re¬ 
ceive  them  without  materially  interfering 
with  the  daily  schedule.  It  was  then  that 
Miss  Rector  hit  upon  the  plan  of  setting  aside 
one  day  in  a  month  when  her  pupils  would 
demonstrate  their  skill  in  muscular  move¬ 
ment  handwriting  for  the  benefit  of  visitors. 

“On  such  days  the  school  would  be 
thronged  with  hundreds  who  had  previously 
left  their  names  and  addresses,  or  who  had 
written  requests  for  appointments  to  see  the 
children  write.  On  some  of  these  visitors’ 
days  there  were  as  many  as  five  hundred 
superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  in 
attendance  from  the  opening  to  the  closing 
of  the  school,  and  they  took  away  with  them 
samples  of  the  pupils’  writing  to  show  to 
others.  Among  the  visitors  were  Dean 
Balliet  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York 
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University,  various  principals  from  Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey,  and  District  Superinten¬ 
dents  and  Principals  from  Philadelphia.” 

Miss  Lizzie  E.  Rector  is  to-day  a  district 
superintendent  of  schools.  It  is  probable 
that  the  fame  she  and  her  school  acquired 
as  pioneers  of  the  Palmer  Method  was  one 
of  the  items  that  contributed  to  make  her 
available  for  the  superintendency.  I  was 
among  the  interested  visitors  that  came 
to  her  school;  and  I  discovered  that  good 
writing  was  not  the  only  virtue  of  Public 
School  4,  but  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Wonderful  One-Hoss  Shay,  every  part  was 
just  as  strong  as  all  the  rest. 

EXTENT  OF  HIS  BUSINESS 

I  believe  few  people  not  connected  with  his 
firm  have  an  adequate  conception  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  business  Mr.  Palmer  has  created 
in  the  field  of  handwriting.  How  many, 
for  instance,  are  aware  that  at  this  moment 
he  is  training,  through  his  normal  training 
department,  50,000  teachers.?  In  the  New 
York  centre  alone  the  firm  employs  one 
hundred  expert  teachers  and  supervisors 
as  Instructors  in  classes  and  in  correspon¬ 
dence.  The  sales  record  indicates  that  from 
12,000,000  to  15,000,000  children  are  now 
learning  to  write  by  the  Palmer  Method. 
The  register  of  elementary  and  kindergarten 
children  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States, 
as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  at 
Washington  is  about  22,000,000.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  three-fourths  of  all  our 
children  are  learning  to  write  by  the  Palmer 
Method.  That  is  an  achievement  that 
cannot  be  laughed  olF!  In  spite  of  criticisms, 
scientific  and  otherwise,  by  rival  firms  and 
educators,  the  Palmer  business  keeps  on  in¬ 
creasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Pragmatic 
philosophy  will  explain  the  phenomenon. 
It  says  that  whatever  works  is  true.  People 
who  faithfully  follow  Mr.  Palmer’s  directions 
learn  to  write,  and  their  writing  habits  per¬ 
sist  through  the  years  into  adult  life. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Palmer  Penmanship 
Pointers,  Mr.  Palmer  published  facsimiles 
of  specimens  of  pupils  done  in  1903  and  re¬ 
peated  in  1927.  After  an  interval  of  twenty- 


four  years  the  writing  is  still  regular  and 
beautiful.  The  Palmer  Method  works  and 
persists;  therefore  it  must  possess  an  element 
of  truth.  Error  usually  dies  in  less  than 
twenty-four  years.  Vertical  writing  had 
only  a  brief  career,  a  decade  or  so,  before  it 
gave  up  the  ghost. 

Mr.  Palmer  left  an  estate  of  more  than  a 
million  dollars  in  addition  to  the  Palmer 
Company.  The  stock  of  the  Company  was 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Palmer  himself,  who  had 
a  controlling  share,  and  the  three  managers 
who  have  been  in  his  employ  for  more  than 
twenty  years;  namely:  Charles  J.  Newcomb, 
New  York;  A.  A.  Davis,  Chicago;  W.  L. 
Nolan,  Chicago.  By  the  terms  of  the  will, 
Mr.  Palmer’s  holdings  will  be  divided  among 
the  remaining  stockholders  at  Mrs.  Palmer’s 
death,  or  in  any  event,  at  the  end  of  ten 
years. 

The  Company  employs  forty-five  traveling 
teachers  to  assist  other  teachers  and  super¬ 
visors  using  the  Palmer  Method.  They  are 
not  salesmen,  take  no  orders,  and  give  their 
services  gratuitously.  The  annual  cost  of 
this  service  is  about  $ioo,cxx).  It  is  an  in¬ 
direct  way  of  advertising  and  is  considered 
a  paying  proposition.  The  Company  con¬ 
ducts  two  summer  schools  for  teachers,  one 
at  Boulder,  Colorado,  and  one  in  New  York. 
There  are  about  150  other  summer  schools 
for  teachers  in  which  the  Palmer  system  of 
penmanship  is  taught. 

In  Great  Britain  fifty  schools  are  using  the 
Palmer  Method.  The  method  is  used  also 
in  Robert  College,  Constantinople,  and  in  a 
mission  school  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  as  well 
as  sundry  schools  and  missions  in  Samoa, 
China,  Singapore,  Africa,  Australia,  Bolivia, 
Peru,  Chile,  Spain,  India,  and  New  Zealand. 

MR.  PALMER,  THE  CITIZEN 

We  learn  from  Mr.  James  E.  Hamilton, 
president  of  the  Merchants  Bank  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  that  Mr.  Palmer  came  to  that 
town  a  poor  boy  with  fine  character,  and 
great  ambition.  In  time  he  became  director 
of  the  bank,  whose  counsel  was  eagerly 
sought  and  followed.  He  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
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never  ceased  to  take  part  in  civic  affairs  of 
the  town  even  after  he  had  moved  his 
residence  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  a  man  of  culture,  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  finer  things  of  life  and  possessing 
a  rare  gift  of  expression.  Much  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  was  due  to  his  facile  and  forceful  style 
as  a  speaker  and  writer.  If  you  have  ever 
heard  him  give  a  lesson  in  penmanship  or 
explain  the  merits  of  his  system,  you  need  no 
further  explanation  of  his  remarkable  suc¬ 
cess. 

Socially  he  had  charm  and  grace;  both  he 
and  his  comely  and  accomplished  wife  were 
welcome  guests  wherever  they  chose  to  ac¬ 


cept  hospitality.  He  was  well-informed, 
had  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  knew  how  to 
tell  a  story. 

For  the  teacher,  as  Henry  Van  Dyke  says, 
“no  trumpets  blare,  no  chariots  wait,  no 
golden  decorations  are  decreed.  He  keeps 
the  watch  along  the  borders  of  darkness  and 
makes  the  attack  on  the  trenches  of  ignor¬ 
ance  and  folly.  .  .  .  He  lights  many  candles 
which,  in  later  years,  shine  back  to  cheer 
him.”  Unfortunately,  we  can  no  longer 
cheer  the  departed,  but  we  can  lay  this  simple 
wreath  on  his  tomb  as  an  emblem  of  our 
reverence  and  admiration  for  a  creative 
teacher  of  uncommon  power. 
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A  Review  of  Books  That  Beam 

HOI  BIBLIOLOGOI 

In  the  groves  of  Academe.  Hoi  Bibliologoi  sociologized.  Do  woman  teachers  baby  the  boys? 
Current  problems  handled  without  gloves.  A  brilliant  array  of  writers.  There  are  now  pro¬ 
fessors  of  educational  sociology.  John  Dewey's  way  out  of  our  danger.  Dexter  on  knowing  our 
social  problems.  Fallacy  of  the  old  one-book  procedure.  Organization  for  community  welfare. 
Our  declining  rural  life.  An  astonishingly  direct  discussion  of  conduct.  The  black  man. 
Russian  sociology.  Education  as  a  cure  for  political  disease.  Christianity  and  wealth.  Danc¬ 
ing  on  the  sand. 


ON  THE  way  out,  the  General  re¬ 
marked  that  Plato  was  the  most 
cheerful  of  all  the  Greek  writers  of 
genius.  Euripides,  ^schylus,  and  Sopho¬ 
cles  sounded  so  sombre  and  melancholy 
a  note,  with  such  a  perfection  of  literary 
style,  as  to  make  the  most  of  Greek  litera¬ 
ture,  imitating  them,  a  wail  of  despair.  But 
Plato,  in  spite  of  the  tendency  of  his  followers 
to  look  on  the  dark  side  of  things,  is  a  bright 
melody  in  the  symphony  of  life.  It  was  char¬ 
acteristic  of  him  to  conduct  his  classes  in  the 
groves  of  Academus,  where  a  public  park 
had  been  laid  out  by  the  Athenians  with 
walks  and  lawns,  statues  and  fountains. 
Here  he  built  a  lecture  hall,  delivered  his 
discourses,  and  discussed  high  themes  with 
his  pupils.  The  General  thinks  our  American 
materialistic  tendencies  need  the  refinement 
of  the  Academy,  which  means  a  school  in  a 
park.  The  colleges  aim  to  make  paradises  of 
their  campuses.  The  city  high  schools 
should  be  placed  in  the  suburbs,  in  groves. 
The  students  would,  coming  and  going, 
travel  in  uncrowded  street  cars.  They 
would  absorb  the  healing  grace  of  lawns  and 
trees.  Owosso,  Glen  Cove,  Pasadena,  many 
smaller  towns,  can  teach  us  much  in  beauty 
of  situation  for  our  schools.  Our  Academus, 
an  old  school-fellow  of  the  General,  and  once 
a  member  of  our  Board  of  Education,  got 
himself  early  into  some  sort  of  iron  business 
which  turned  out  dividends  of  the  yellower 
metal.  With  leisurely  development  of  taste 
he  has  converted  much  of  this  into  a  beauty 


spot  on  the  north  shore,  seventeen  miles 
from  the  smoke-center,  by  the  Insulated 
line,  an  hour  and  a  half  as  flies  the  Chevrolet. 
For  this  Friday  afternoon,  the  Chicago 
Athenian  gave  the  place  to  his  classmate  for 
us.  In  a  shady  ravine  with  a  glimpse  of 
sparkling  blue  at  the  eastern  end,  “where 
banks  slope  down  to  the  blue  lake  edge, 
then  plunge  to  depths  profound,”  our  cheery 
company  sat  upon  rugs  and  listened  to  the 
monthly  talk  on  the  significance  of  the  new 
publications.  Each  bibllologos  opened  his 
book  bag  and,  as  designated  by  nods  of 
Papa  Rose,  made  report. 

0  come  let  us  sociologize. — “There  were,” 
said  the  moderator,  “thirty-two  new  works 
on  sociology  received  this  month.  Professor 
Dawson  and  his  Association  for  the  Promo¬ 
tion  of  the  Social  Studies  should  feel  en¬ 
couraged.  This  seems  to  be  in  line  with  Dr, 
Balliet’s  familiar  slogan:  ‘not  scholars,  but 
citizens’.  Signpost,  will  you  begin?” 

“What  is  sociology?”  began  the  subur¬ 
banite,  rising  to  his  feet.  “It  is  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  ways  of  our  getting  on  together. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  studies.  Moses 
taught  it,  Plato  wrote  of  it,  Aristotle  classi¬ 
fied  its  facts,  Comte  gave  us  its  name.  It 
is  nine-tenths  of  modern  religion  and  should 
be  ten-tenths  of  American  education,  for  the 
Revolution  took  over  schools  as  a  part  of  our 
system  of  democracy  and  designated  them  as 
the  main  agency  for  keeping  the  republic 
alive.  A  dreadful  perversity  of  human  na- 
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ture  has  kept  many  teachers  going  on  as 
though  reading  or  spelling  or  culture,  or 
scholarship,  or  fitting  for  college,  were  a 
legitimate  aim  of  public-school  instruction, 
whereas  the  whole  people,  not  the  parents 
alone,  pay  for  the  schools.  We  are  made  to 
pay  on  the  theory  that  the  schools  are  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  community.  The 
district  superintendent  of  New  York  high 
schools,  John  Tildsley,  told  us  here  when  he 
addressed  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  that  the  assumption  that  schools  may 
teach  citizenship  incidentally  by  means  of 
the  various  kinds  of  Latin,  French,  Geome¬ 
try,  and  so  forth,  which  make  up  their 
program,  is  extravagant  stultiloquence,  is 
sophistry,  nonsense  and  ‘bunk.’  The  high- 
school  curriculum  should  be  scrapped  and  a 
new  one  built  on  the  lines  of  performing  our 
American  duty.”  “Bravo,”  exclaimed  Polly 
the  Political.  “Tildsley  showed  us  by  clear 
logic,  by  numerous  examples,  and  by  the 
history  of  our  public-school  system,  that 
sociology,  civics,  character,  politics — in 
other  words,  the  social  studies — must  be 
the  core  and  directing  influence  of  our  teach¬ 
ing  if  we  are  to  be  honest  servants  of  the 
whole  public,  taking  its  pay. 

“This  handsome  little  green  volume,^ 
matching  the  lovely  color  of  our  present 
surroundings,  is  by  Professor  Ross  William¬ 
son,  author  of  other  works  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  a  text  for  young  high-schoolers. 
It  is  illustrated  with  crisp  little  drawings, 
under  each  of  which  the  author  has  put  brief 
sentences  as  catchy  as  the  reading  matter  in 
a  movie  show.  Williamson  would  get  away 
from  sentimentality  and  confectionery  which 
he  finds  in  many  of  the  newer  books  intended 
for  young  persons.  Woman  teachers  baby 
the  students  too  much. 

“A  moment,  please,”  interrupted  Anna 
the  argumentative.  “Is  that  Williamson  or 
Signpost  you  are  quoting?”  She  poised  a 
firm  pine-needle  cushion  ready  for  a  straight 
shot  at  the  scoflFer. 

“Most  teachers  baby  their  students  too 
much,”  corrected  the  Signpost,  adding, 

'Introduction  to  Sociology. — James  Ross  Wil¬ 
liamson.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New  York.  337  pp. 


sotto  vocey  “and  most  teachers  are  women,  I 
God  bless  ’em.  So  this  author,  who  once  I 
taught  this  subject  in  a  woman’s  college,  0 
goes  straight  into  the  problems  of  crime,  B 
poverty,  the  negro,  the  laborer.  He  did  not  » 
consult  your  mayor,  apparently,  for  he  tells  B 
the  truth  about  even  the  democracy  of  B 
monarchies  and  the  tyranny  of  republics.  I 
His  exercises  for  the  children  are  thought-  I 
stirring.  ‘Compare  and  explain  the  diflFer- 
ence  in  earnings  of  teachers,  movie  actresses, 
ministers,  and  prize-fighters.’  ‘Is  it  wrong  | 
for  girls  to  rouge  their  lips?  Why  or  why  | 
not?’  You’ll  have  hard  work  to  find  a  more  'i* 
interestingly  penetrative  book  than  this.”  | 

Two  treasuries  of  precious  ideas. — “This  B 
big  blue  book^  is  from  the  Heath  presses,  B 
also.  They  have  a  series  of  ten  up-to-date  B 
works  in  their  Social  Relations  series.  The  B 
present  volume  is  by  seven  college  profes-  B 
sors  of  Yale,  Smith,  Chicago,  and  Dart-  8 
mouth.  It  takes  you  through  the  origin  and  * 
development  of  mankind,  its  primitive  so- 
cieties,  and  to  the  period  when  civilization  | 
could  boast  of  literature,  science,  and  the 
arts.  Then  we  get  into  the  swing  of  the 
big  attempt  to  make  living  less  forlorn,  the 
trends  in  the  work  of  remaking  human  na-  | 
ture,  our  lying,  our  day-dreaming,  our  com-  | 
plexes.  That’s  enough  to  show  you  that  B 
the  things  treated  are  of  intense  interest. 
But  what  you  want  to  know  is  whether  you, 
not  specialists  in  this  line,  can  pursue  the 
study,  here,  without  frequent  interruptions 
by  dictionary  searching.  Yes,  beloved,  you 
can.  Jerome  Davis,  the  editor,  writes  as  in¬ 
terestingly  as  if  he  were  working  for  a  good 
popular  magazine.  His  six  confreres  are  of 
the  same  sort.  The  book  moves.  Try  it. 

“This  twin  book,^  by  the  same  authors,  is 
a  garden  of  choice  plants,  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  selections.  They  are  short,  com¬ 
plete  studies  of  such  subjects  as  The  Greek 

'Introduction  to  Sociology. — Davis,  Barnes,  and 
others.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.  New  York.  926  pp. 
$4.48. 

'Readings  in  Sociology. — Davis,  Barnes,  and 
others.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  New  York.  1065  pp. 
56.00. 
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Philosophy  of  Life,  Puritanism  and  Prosper¬ 
ity,  The  Empire  of  the  Machines,  Leader¬ 
ship  among  Children,  Newspapers  and 
Propaganda,  and  so  on.  Each  author  of  the 
first  volume  selects  for  this  one  the  readings 
appertaining  to  his  particular  theme.  Here 
are  Charles  Merriam,  Victor  Yarros,  James 
Harvey  Robinson,  Lowes  Dickinson,  George 
Santayana,  Thorstein  Veblen,  Walter  Lipp- 
man,  Charles  Judd,  Charles  Cooley,  William 
G.  Sumner,  Wilson  Wallis,  Edward  Alsworth 
Ross,  Will  Durant,  and  others,  a  galaxy  of 
stars.  You  can  say  of  these  two  books,  and  be 
well  within  the  truth,  that  they  are  the  most 
solid,  brilliant,  modern,  and  useful  treatises 
on  ourselves  that  have  come  to  our  club 
since  it  was  organized. 

Every  teacher  a  sociologist. — “Of  course 
the  ministers  and  the  statesmen,  the  found¬ 
ers  or  directors  of  philanthropic  societies, 
have,  for  generations,  sought  to  ground 
themselves  in  social  principles.  Now  come 
tardily,  but  more  and  more,  the  moves  to 
turn  our  performance  as  teachers  away  from 
drillmastery,  seeking  to  build  geometry  or 
Latin  or  any  scholastic  structure  in  the  area 
of  a  boy’s  mind.  The  leaders  are  trying  to 
make  us  realize  that  we  are  practitioners  of 
sociology.  That’s  our  main  business.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  an  activity  of  sociology.  There¬ 
fore,  at  last  comes  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Sociology.  David  Snedden  came  back 
to  Columbia  University  as  a  professor  of  it. 
Walter  Robinson  Smith  occupies  the  chair 
of  that  subject  in  the  University  of  Kansas. 
He  gives  us  a  book^  on  what  is  to  me  the 
indisputable  argument  that  a  public-school 
teacher,  being  a  part  of  an  institution 
planned  by  a  community  to  serve  general 
welfare,  must  understand  the  workings  of 
human  nature  in  a  community.  You  teach 
physics  so  as  to  engender  a  knowledge  of 
heat,  light,  electricity,  etc.  But  you  are 
employed  and  paid  to  promote  the  general 
good  of  society.  Therefore,  a  teacher  must 
be  grounded  in  this  science.  Educational 

^Principles  of  Educational  Sociolo^. — Walter 
Robinson  Smith.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  Boston. 
767  pp.  ^3.00. 


Sociology  is  the  application  of  sociology  to 
education.  What  are  the  impulses  that 
lead  people,  whether  they  have  any  children 
or  not,  to  submit  to  being  taxed  to  educate 
the  young  in  a  community?  Why  did 
America  abolish  tuition  charges  on  parents? 
Why  do  schools  encourage  children  to  play? 
Why  have  the  Church  and  the  State  strug¬ 
gled  to  control  education?  What  are  the 
dangers  of  an  America-first  nationalism? 
What  is  the  relation  of  education  to  democ¬ 
racy  ?  How  has  weakness  in  discipline  made 
failures  of  schools?  Can  you  answer  intel¬ 
ligently  these  posers?  I  can.  For  I  have 
gone  through  the  whole  school  procedure, 
curriculum  making,  objectives,  guidance, 
management,  teaching-processes,  here,  in 
this  small  volume,  and  apprehended  their 
relation  to  the  big  movement  of  man — his 
progress,  his  successes,  his  failures.  Dr. 
Smith  guided  me.  It  is  a  profitable  jour¬ 
ney.” 

Dewey  on  our  dangers  and  deliverance. — “I 
took,”  said  Dr.  Batwell,  “John  Dewey’s 
book.^  It  is  a  short  series  of  talks  upon 
sociology.  He  clears  up  the  ideas  of  a  state 
and  of  the  public;  he  controverts  numerous 
wrong  or  hazy  notions  of  these  things,  and 
gets  into  the  perplexing  problems  of  our  own 
democracy.  We  think  we  elect  officials  to 
serve  the  public.  They  use  their  positions 
for  private  ends.  This  is  the  fact  that  fright¬ 
ens  us  when  we  listen  to  the  plausible  argu¬ 
ments  for  taking  the  railroads  from  the 
private  owners  and  for  giving  them  to  the 
people.  The  people  can’t  run  railroads  ex¬ 
cept  through  chosen  agents.  If  the  agents 
shall  run  the  railroads  as  dishonestly  as  they 
run  the  city  business,  they’ll  steal  more  than 
the  profits  the  owners  of  the  railroads  now 
realize.  Optimism  about  democracy  is 
under  a  cloud.  We  have  inherited  town¬ 
meeting  ideas  from  a  past  of  little  communi¬ 
ties.  Then  traditions  don’t  fit  the  condi¬ 
tions,  now.  The  political  machine  has 
bewildered  the  public.  The  people  seem  to 
be  lost.  Mental  and  moral  states  alter  more 

^The  Public  and  Its  Problems. — John  Dewey. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  New  York.  223  pp.  $2.50. 
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slowly  than  material  things.  Conditions 
have  changed;  the  Ideals  of  a  former  age  do 
not  fit.  Transportation,  communication, 
production  have  transformed  the  little  local¬ 
ities  into  a  great  community.  The  great 
community  must  have  its  principles  and 
ideals.  The  old  ones  won’t  do.  The  change 
is  being  effected  by  discussion.  That  is  the 
saving  force  of  a  democracy.  An  autocracy 
makes  changes  without  you,  the  people, 
knowing  anything  of  what  is  being  done. 
The  changes,  of  course,  come  to  be  those  for 
the  advantage  of  the  rulers.  But  we  still 
discuss,  correct,  and  repudiate,  the  ideas  of 
our  office-holders.  The  essential  need  is 
improvement  of  the  methods  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  debate,  discussion,  and  persuasion. 
The  technological  age  has  the  knowledge  to 
preserve  us  from  famine.  It  can  give  us 
material  security.  But  the  competitive 
scramble  for  gains  will  degrade  us  unless 
higher  ideals  are  created.  To  create  them 
we  need  the  resumption  of  a  man-to-man 
conversation,  discussion,  and  agreement. 
The  newspapers  can’t  give  us  this.  Print 
can’t  do  it.  We  must  converse  together 
more  on  the  things  that  are  worth  while. 
There,  I  have  given  you  the  skeleton  of  John 
Dewey’s  book  and  I  am  ashamed  of  my  work. 
To  strip  the  flesh  off  so  comely  and  active  a 
thing  as  this  little  treatise  and  to  expose  the 
bare  bones  seems  like  an  indecent  exposure. 
May  it  drive  you  to  a  full  perusal  of  the 
volume  for  your  own  sake.  You  will  be 
repaid.” 

Have  you  a  little  sociology  in  your  Iw7ne? — 
John  Falk,  our  mathematician  reported; 
“Grove  Dow‘  tells  us  that  sociology  is  follow¬ 
ing  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and  the 
sciences.  They  originate  in  the  university 
and,  after  a  while,  they  get  into  the  common 
schools.  Sociology  is  no  longer  battling  for 
a  place  in  the  curriculum.  All  up-to-date 
colleges  teach  it.  You  may  measure  the 
efficiency  of  your  school  system  on  the  basis 
of  whether  your  high  schools  teach  sociology 

^Social  Problems  of  Today. — Grove  Samuel  Dow 
andgEoGAR  B.  Wesley.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  New 
York.  337  pp.  $2.00. 


or  not.  This  text  covers  the  standard 
themes  of  the  science:  heredity,  environment, 
inner  drives,  behavior,  morals,  poverty,  etc. 
It  has  study-questions,  report  topics,  and 
reading  references.  Its  pictures  are  well 
chosen  and  abundant.  Its  conclusions  are 
encouraging.  It  is  a  successful  work,  at¬ 
tractive,  substantial,  earnest,  and  efficient. 

It's  unscientific  to  have  the  poor  with  us. — 
“Doctor  Dexter*  writes  like  one  accustomed 
to  talking  things  over  with  audiences  who 
have  to  be  held  by  the  interest  of  the  subject 
and  the  personality  of  the  speaker.  He  quotes 
the  short  scriptural  phrase  where  it  will  help. 
He  attempts  no  history  of  social  sciences  but 
takes  up  at  once  the  significance  of  poverty, 
the  greatest  common  denominator  of  social 
ills.  The  only  effective  treatment  of  poverty 
is  the  scientific.  The  only  satisfactory  type 
of  study  is  the  case  method.  We  must 
classify  the  cases:  under  physical  environ¬ 
ment,  as  floods,  plagues,  droughts,  etc.; 
biological  factors,  as  sickness,  epidemics, 
too  many  births,  etc.;  economic  causes, 
trade  cycles,  immigration,  etc.;  political 
conditions,  as  over-taxation,  governmental 
waste,  unwise  public  relief,  etc.;  and  psy¬ 
chological  traits,  as  idleness,  prodigality, 
harmful  stimulation.  Doctor  Dexter’s  three 
chapters  on  the  century  of  the  child  are  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  for  us  as  are  his  definite 
summaries  of  the  most  successful  treatment 
of  the  handicapped.” 

The  pendulum  ready  to  swing  back. — “My 
contribution,”  said  Henry  the  Humanist,  “is 
a  little  piece*  of  sociology  in  the  form  of  a 
short  argument  to  show  that  we  have  gone 
the  limit  in  material  progress  and  may  soon 
expect  a  swing  backward.  Mr.  Mendelsohn, 
the  author,  shows  the  rise  and  decline  of 
earlier  civilizations.  Who  are  we  that  we 
shall  not  follow  the  usual  rhythm  and  go 
down?  Already  the  forces  tending  to  stop 
our  progress  are  evident.  Labor  unions  in 

^Social  Adjustment. — Robert  Ci.outman  Dexter. 
Alfred  Knopf,  New  York.  424  pp. 

-Saturated  Civilization. — Sigmund  Mendelsohn. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  180  pp. 
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all  civilized  countries  widely  practise  mini¬ 
mum  exertion  and  low  productivity.  Their 
theory  is  that  by  this  policy  the  demand  for 
labor  is  stimulated  and  the  power  of  labor 
unions  strengthened.  It  produces  the  op¬ 
posite  effect.  The  enormously  increased 
wants  of  the  masses  themselves  are  starved 
by  this  artificial  decrease  of  production.  The 
laboring  classes  can’t  live  in  comfortable 
houses  because  their  union  policies  keep  the 
costs  of  building  too  high.  By  restraining 
individual  effort  and  discouraging  efficiency 
and  high  productivity  the  labor  policy  in¬ 
flates  the  wage  artificially  and  stimulates  a 
demand  for  labor  not  in  conformity  with  the 
natural  process  of  economic  laws  but  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  it.  Congested  living-quarters,  most 
evident  among  the  middle  class  and  in  the 
larger  cities,  the  departure  of  the  one-family 
house,  the  contracted  kitchenette  apartment, 
are  the  results  of  this  unnatural  trend.  Con¬ 
traction  of  the  home  quarters  is  killing  family 
life.  This  we  get  from  existing  labor  condi¬ 
tions  which  discourage  construction  and 
maintenance  of  proper  homes.  When  the 
wages  of  journeymen  builders  average  ten 
dollars  for  a  short  day’s  work,  50  per  cent, 
added  for  overtime,  upkeep  of  a  house  be¬ 
comes  too  expensive  for  the  ordinary  citizen 
to  maintain  cleanliness,  order,  thrift  and  a 
respectable  home  of  the  type  of  thirty  years 
ago.  The  labor  problem  is  in  need  of  more 
brains  thinking  through  to  the  end.  Labor 
must  have  consideration,  humane  treatment, 
and  just  dealing.  As  the  means  of  produc¬ 
tion,  labor  must  bear  exertion,  endure  hard¬ 
ship,  and  submit  to  control  and  discipline. 
Labor  is  demonstrating  that  with  each  stage 
of  elevation  it  has  impaired  its  efficiency 
and  depleted  its  supply. 

“Industrial  progress  from  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  mechanical  power  up  to  1910  resulted 
in  the  universal  spread  of  comforts,  con¬ 
veniences,  and  luxuries.  The  greatly  re¬ 
duced  cost  of  machine-made  commodities 
raised  the  standard  of  living  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  Since  1910  the  rate  of  wages  has 
risen,  the  hours  of  work  have  fallen,  the  cost 
of  food  has  gone  up.  The  industries  pro¬ 
ducing  non-essentials,  automobiles,  radios. 


etc.,  are  making  great  strides  at  the  expense 
of  more  necessary  things.  Cheapness  and 
not  intrinsic  merit  has  become  the  situation 
in  the  case  of  many  of  the  articles  manu¬ 
factured.  Labor  has  reached  the  apex  of 
political  power  and  is  turning  banker;  as  the 
chief  factor  of  material  progress  labor  is 
deteriorating. 

“Increased  material  indulgence  is  over- 
stimulating  us  with  artificial  wants,  whetting 
our  appetities  for  extravagance.  We  have 
been  saturated  with  democratic  principles 
and  theories  but  they  haven’t  been  put  into 
practice.  The  wave  of  democracy  is  reced¬ 
ing,  leaving  in  its  track  disappointed  hopes, 
violent  clan  conflicts,  and  political  chaos. 
Mussolini  put  an  end  to  popular  government 
and  individual  freedom.  These  are  some  of 
the  considerations  given  you  by  Mr.  Men¬ 
delsohn’s  short  but  comprehensive  essay. 
We  are  at  the  end  of  our  forward  swing. 
We  are  surfeited  with  materialism,  with  poli¬ 
tics,  and  with  educational  opportunities.  A 
decline  of  civilization  is  now  indicated.” 

The  one-hook  school  a  back  number. — “If  I 
kept  my  children  to  one  text  book,”  said 
Principal  Anna,  the  Viking,  “I  should  feel  that 
I  was  a  very  old-fashioned  person.  I  have 
been  amazed  at  the  obsolete  idea  of  our  new 
Mayor’s  schoolboard,  which  really  believes 
that  the  one-book  idea  will  work.  Why, 
even  the  author  of  the  one  history  on  which 
the  wreath  of  approval  has  been  put  by  our 
first  Amerlca-firster  resents  the  reward. 
‘It’s  a  regrettable  honor,’  says  author  Carl 
Russell  Fish.  ‘For  Chicago  propagandists 
to  clothe  my  book  with  their  own  kind  of 
virtue  is  unfair  to  me.’  Their  bouquet 
smells  bad.  We  want  the  variety  that 
comes  of  many  texts.  We  want  to  give  the 
children  the  delight  of  looking  up  something 
for  themselves  and  of  telling  the  rest  of  us 
about  it.  So,  when  bright  Mary  Edna 
McCaull,  the  civics  teacher  of  the  Des 
Moines  high  school,  says  to  the  war-horse 
of  sociology,  Edward  Alsworth  Ross  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  ‘let’s  get  up  something  that  will 
make  the  children  interested  in  the  literature 
of  progress,’  the  result  is  a  handy  volume  of 
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156  extracts,  suited  to  the  comprehension 
and  interest  of  young  people  and  appertain¬ 
ing  to  the  most  vital  problems  of  our  time.^ 
Marriage  and  divorce,  amount  of  child¬ 
bearing,  college  women  as  mothers,  eugenics, 
the  rural  mind,  why  women’s  wages  are  low, 
birth-control,  child  labor,  the  chief  end  of 
education,  the  chief  function  of  dress,  the 
inherited  curse  on  labor,  the  rising  tide  of 
murder,  the  emotion  of  religious  revivals, 
freedom  of  speech,  religious  fights,  the  poli¬ 
tical  boss,  are  some  of  the  red-hot  topics  of 
this  high-school  book.  You  could  use  it  as 
a  test  of  the  courage  of  a  superintendent  or 
a  school  board.  Do  you  know  that  our 
present  school  administration,  here,  stopped 
filling  teachers’  orders  for  Meridith  and 
Grennan’s  Democracy?  I’d  like  to  see  the 
expression  on  the  school  committee’s  faces 
when  they  look  over  these  readings  from 
Brandeis,  Murray  Butler,  John  Commons, 
Charles  Cooley,  Richard  Ely,  Frances  Kellor, 
Walter  Lippman,  Arthur  Pound,  Elihu 
Root,  Ida  Tarbell,  and  William  Allen  White. 
Me?  I’m  for  the  book.  It’s  a  big  step 
forward.” 

The  body  politic  is  not  so  well. — “Now,” 
said  Polly  the  Political,  “comes  a  book^  by 
our  own  President  Burton:  addresses  gath¬ 
ered  after  his  death  and  edited  by  Harold 
Willoughby.  Here  are  workings  out  of  Dr. 
Burton’s  beliefs  that  the  dissemination  of 
truth,  the  putting  of  ideals  into  practice 
are  the  preponderating  duties  of  teachers.  I 
call  your  attention  especially  to  his  address 
to  the  Bar  Association :  ‘A  School  of  Politics: 
A  Need  of  American  life.’  Why  is  it  a  need  ? 
Because  the  reason  why  benefactors  endow 
colleges  and  why  commonwealths  relieve 
them  from  taxes  is  that  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  may  be  advanced.  The  name  of  such 
service  is  politics.  The  word,  says  Dr. 
Burton,  has  taken  on  a  suggestion  of  corrup¬ 
tion  and  dirt.  The  University  could  have 

^Readings  in  Civic  Sociology. — Ross  &  McCaull. 
World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers.  398  pp.  $1.80. 

^Education  in  a  Democratic  World. —  Ernest 
DeWitt  Burton.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  165 

pp.  $2.00. 


no  higher  duty  than  to  clean  this  respectable 
term  of  the  stain  that  has  come  to  it.  Of 
what  use  to  maintain  schools  and  churches 
and  art  institutes  if  the  ship  of  state  is  to 
wreck  itself  on  the  rocks  of  disaster  which 
even  an  unmorbid  imagination  can  perceive 
among  the  possibilities  of  the  near  future. 
Our  public  business  is  too  complex  and  im¬ 
portant  to  leave  to  the  untrained  hands  that 
are  conducting  it.  A  hundred  million  bonds 
for  city  improvements  are  asked  for.  Ques¬ 
tions  as  to  how  the  sum  is  arrived  at  go 
unanswered.  The  ward  committeemen  get¬ 
ting  out  the  vote  are  contractors  who  hope 
to  receive  the  awards.  We  rank  among  the 
civilized  nations  notoriously  low  in  the  de¬ 
votion  of  office-holders  to  the  service  of 
the  community  rather  than  to  the  office¬ 
holder’s  pocket.  City  politics,  state  politics, 
national  politics,  are  hit  and  miss.  Pains¬ 
taking,  fairminded  investigation — research, 
is  imperative.  What  the  college  has  done 
for  medicine  must  be  done  for  the  health  of 
the  body  politic.  Now  the  voters  and  the 
office  holders  are  playing  a  blind  game  of 
chance.  They  are  falling  back  upon  their 
prejudices  because  nobody  knows  the  facts. 
Ignorant  man  goes  directly  against  his  own 
interests.  The  bricklayer  lays  three  hun¬ 
dred  a  day.  He  can  do  three  or  four  times 
as  much  without  hurting  himself.  He 
reasons  that  if  he  does  more  he  will  throw 
himself  and  companions  out  of  work.  At 
the  same  time  he  is  burdened  with  high  rent 
because  houses  are  scarce.  When  rent  is  high 
it  boosts  other  costs.  The  workman  is 
caught  in  a  vicious  circle.  This  is  an  eco¬ 
nomic  question,  a  political  problem.  We 
are  surrounded  by  similar  absurdities.  We 
need  trained  mayors,  trained  aldermen, 
trained  commissioners  of  public  works.  The 
University  should  undertake  the  duty  of 
providing  all  students  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  facts  and  principles  of  political  life.  It 
should  have  special  facilities  for  training 
officials.  Making  high-minded  public  ser¬ 
vants,  it  ought  also  to  make  political- 
minded  masters  of  them.” 

“That  is  the  trend  of  Dr.  Burton’s  argu¬ 
ment.  Can  you  overturn  it?  You  can’t. 
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even  Anna  our  chief  arguer,  can’t.  “  But  I 
can  and  do  argue  for  it,”  put  in  our  chief 
debater.  “Dr.  Burton’s  other  speeches  here 
are  of  the  same  constructive  tone,”  continued 
Polly.  “He  treats  of  student  habits,  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  educated,  university  ideals, 
business  and  scholarship,  education  and 
religion.  You  will  thank  me  for  recom¬ 
mending  this  brave  book  to  you.” 

Liberty  at  reduced  cost. — “This  is  a  good 
time  to  announce  that  Ashley  Thorndike  is 
going  on  issuing  these  handy  and  moderate- 
priced  Modern  Readers’  series,  more  than 
eighty  volumes  in  all.  They  are  the  old 
favorites  of  other  lands  and  works  not  read¬ 
ily  accessible  which  are  of  importance  to 
serious  readers  and  students — meaning  us. 
Of  course,  at  this  sociology  session  I  must 
call  attention  to  this  convenient  Mill  on 
Liberty^.  Emery  NefF,  high-school  teacher 
writes  the  introduction.  Nature,  and  the 
subjection  of  women  are  in  the  book  also. 
High-school  children  read  these  with  profit.” 

The  hope  of  a  better  world. — “I  rescued  my 
book^  from  Karl,  the  Geometer,”  said 
Carolina,  “because  I  was  born  nearer  the 
wonderful  University  of  North  Carolina  than 
was  anybody  here.  Do  you  know  that  they 
have  a  school  of  public  welfare  in  that  sur¬ 
prising  university.?  Do  you  know  of  any 
college  more  intimately  knitting  itself  into 
the  fabric  of  the  commonwealth  than  the 
school  at  Chapel  Hill.?  You  do  not.  The 
press  of  the  University  has  published  Gid- 
dings’  Scientific  Study  of  Society;  Pound’s 
Lazv  and  M orals ^  Odum  and  Willard’s 
Systems  of  Public  Welfare,  Ross’  Roads  to 
Social  Peace,  and  Willey’s  The  Country 
Newspaper.  The  present  work  is  dedicated 
to  the  county  superintendents  of  public  wel¬ 
fare  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina.  The 
University  gives  them  courses  of  instruction. 
Every  county  with  as  many  as  3,200  people 

*On  Liberty,  and  Other  Essays. — John  Stuart 
Mill.  The  MacMillan  Co.,  New  York.  31 1  pp. 
Soi. 

^Public  Welfare  and  Social  Work. — Howard  W. 
Odum.  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  Chapel 
Hill,  North  Carolina.  178  pp. 


must  have  an  officer  of  this  kind.  In  smaller 
counties  the  superintendent  of  schools  may 
serve.  North  Carolina  passed  the  legisla¬ 
tion  for  this  in  1921.  Only  twenty-nine 
counties  come  under  the  law,  yet  fifty-five 
have  appointed  such  officers.  What  do  they 
do.?  They  organize  their  communities  to 
look  after  the  children,  public  health,  delin¬ 
quents,  handicapped,  neighborhood  and 
community  life,  amusements,  industrial  bet¬ 
terment,  the  negro,  women  and  children  in 
industry.  In  short,  here  is  an  organization 
to  take  the  aim  of  the  federal  constitution, 
‘general  welfare,’  and,  by  application  of  such 
principles  as  sociology  has  already  given  us, 
to  realize  the  national  aim.  This  little  book 
radiates  the  confidence  of  a  better  time  com¬ 
ing.  Seven  years  of  progressive  work  with 
the  problem,  its  extension  into  other  com¬ 
monwealths,  the  age-long  belief  that  man 
has  the  brains  to  cure  his  social  ills,  leaves 
professor  Odum  no  time  for  pessimism. 
His  book  is  a  work  after  my  own  heart.” 

Country  life  on  the  decline. — “For  more 
light  on  the  sociology  of  Ruralia  I  show  you 
these  three  books.^  Dr.  Vogt’s  is  a  text 
for  any  public-school  grade  from  the  eighth 
upward.  He  tackles  the  situation  unham¬ 
pered  by  the  tradition  that  store-bookkeeping, 
stocks-and-bonds  arithmetic,  and  history 
of  the  Gallic  war  are  proper  food  for  country- 
born  and  city-bred  Americans.  He  wants 
the  farmers’  sons  and  daughters  shown  the 
absurdity  of  apples  rotting  in  the  orchards 
because  the  price  is  too  low,  while  dwellers  in 
New  York  are  abstaining  from  apples  be¬ 
cause  the  price  is  too  high.  He  here  con¬ 
siders  agriculture  as  the  world’s  chief  in¬ 
dustry,  market,  cooperation,  good  roads, 
rural  society,  and  progress.  The  University 
of  Chicago  book  is  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  Country-Life  Association,  Rich¬ 
mond  meeting.  It  carries  the  papers  read 

introduction  to  Rural  Economics. — Paul  Vogt. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  377  pp. 

Needed  Readjustment  in  Country  Life. — 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  150  pp.  $2.10. 

Social  Participation  in  a  Rur^  New  England 
Town. — ^James  Lowell  Hughes.  Bureau  of  Publica¬ 
tions,  Teachers’  College,  New  York.  102  pp.  $1.50. 
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at  that  conference:  incomes,  maladjust¬ 
ments  and  remedies. 

“Doctor  Hughes  went  to  Lebanon,  Con¬ 
necticut,  with  his  measuring  stick  and  made 
a  case  study.  The  rural  community  is 
breaking  up  because  it  hasn’t  the  resources 
to  satisfy  the  wants  the  ordinary  person 
has.  The  farmer  is  more  uneasy  than  he 
was.  The  summer  boarder  brings  upsetting 
notions.  They  know  nothing  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  glories  of  Lebanon.  Once  produc¬ 
tive  farm  land  bears  only  golf  balls,  and 
even  those  are  hard  to  find.  Racial  ani¬ 
mosities  are  killing  the  community  spirit. 
The  elderly  women  still  attend  church.  The 
younger  ones  and  the  males  do  not.  The 
public-school  is  the  only  remaining  real 
democratic  organization.  The  adult  farm¬ 
ers  need  to  be  taught  farming.  As  goes 
Lebanon  so  go  the  dead  old  towns  of  New 
England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio.  Til  fares  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a 
prey,  where  wealth  accumulates  and  men 
decay.  A  bold  peasantry,  their  country’s 
pride,  when  once  destroyed  can  never  be 
supplied.’  The  skies  are  still  blue  in  Lebanon; 
the  birds  still  sing;  the  grass  is  as  green  as 
ever.  But  the  movies,  the  gay  shop  win¬ 
dows,  the  crowds,  the  excitement,  the  shooting 
in  the  next  block,  have  bedeviled  America 
and  we  must  have  more  of  it  until  we  cry  to 
go  back  to  Mother  Nature  and  to  lay  our 
weary  head  in  her  lovely  lap.  I,  myself,  was 
raised  in  a  Lebanon  and  my  beautiful  birth¬ 
place  bores  me  to  death.  One  sniff  of  old 
Chicago’s  coalsmoke  is  to  me  sweeter  than  a 
week  of  inhaling  the  perfume  of  new- 
mown  hay.” 

Our  colored  neighbor. — “In  Crowell’s  Social 
Science  Series  is  Edward  Reuter’s  special 
study^  of  our  relations  to  the  negro.  We 
brought  him  here  against  his  will.  He 
learned  to  submit.  His  condition  caused  no 
prejudice.  We  and  he  knew  his  place. 
Emancipation  did  not  bring  a  sudden  and 
radical  change.  The  white  man  continued 

‘The  American  Race  Problem. — Edward  Byron 
Reuter.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,„New  York.  448  pp. 
$2.85. 
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to  regard  the  negro  as  an  inferior,  as  a  child. 
The  negro  continued  to  look  up  to  the  white 
man.  With  the  death  of  former  masters  the 
sentimental  bonds  disappeared.  Their  legal 
status  brought  the  negroes  into  competition 
with  the  whites.  Prejudice  and  misunder¬ 
standing  developed.  Isolation  resulted.  The 
negro  has  been  ‘kept  in  his  place’  by  pre¬ 
venting  his  participation  in  community  life. 
With  an  abundant  reference  to  hundreds  of 
books  and  articles.  Professor  Reuter — who 
holds  the  chair  of  sociology  in  the  University 
of  Iowa — gives  us  what  Seba  Eldridge  says 
is  the  most  authoritative  exposition  of  the 
negro  problem  yet  published.  It  destroys 
many  superficial  and  romantic  propositions. 
It  asks  for  rational  adjustments,  how  we  can 
be  fair  without  sacrificing  the  rights  of  the 
white  man.  Here  is  a  race  in  evolution.  The 
author  treats  of  its  economic  status,  its 
talents,  its  morals,  its  crimes,  its  health,  its 
present  and  its  future.” 
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History  or  sociology. — “I  like,”  said  Philip 
Manzer,  “the  conception  of  the  purpose  of 
teaching  history  set  forth  by  Thomas  and 
Hamm  in  their  work^  which  is  one  of  the 
A.B.C.  books  issued  by  the  Vanguard  Press. 
This  company  is  publishing  A.B.C. ’s  of 
evolution,  psychology,  and  other  studies. 
History,  says  this  little  volume,  is  no  longer 
dynasties,  wars,  events,  but  the  presentation 
of  such  facts  of  the  past  as  will  help  us  better 
to  get  along  now.  Jefferson  wanted  the 
youth  of  America  taught  goings  on  in  such  a 
manner  that  each  person  taught  would  be 
imbued  with  a  desire  to  make  his  part  of 
the  world  go  on  better.  With  this  in  view 
these  two  authors  have  selected  those  oc¬ 
currences  which  have  developed  civilization 
to  its  present  state.  Socrates  is  given  more 
attention  than  any  Greek  warrior;  the  Grac- 
chuses,  more  than  Caesar.  Town  life  and 
industry  take  up  most  of  the  space  devoted 
to  the  middle  ages.  We  have  here  the  rise  of 
the  national  states  now  existent,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  commerce,  the  renaissance,  the 

‘The  Foundations  of  Modem  Civilization. — 
Harrison  Thomas,  William  Hamm.  The  Vanguard 
Press,  New  York.  257  pp.  50^. 
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protestant  revolt,  and  the  decay  of  the  old 
regime.  The  little  book  pays  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  right  living  past  than  to  the 
shedding  of  blood.” 

May  Christians  be  wealthy? — “Here  is  a 
most  scholarly  and  painstaking  book,”‘ 
reported  Peter  the  Reader,  “by  a  Catholic 
churchman.  He  has  searched  religious  writ¬ 
ers  from  1200  to  1500  for  their  comments  on 
law,  education,  women,  property,  money¬ 
making,  war,  and  art.  He  shows  the  various 
attempts  of  the  Church  to  help  men  solve 
the  besetting  social  problems  of  their  time 
and  ours.  The  origin  of  private  property 
was  ascribed  to  original  sin.  The  essays 
of  mediaeval  schoolmen  treated  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  goods  as  a  sort  of  theft.  Wyclif  and 
his  followers  endeavored  to  uphold  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  only  the  just  could  possess  prop¬ 
erty.  That  reminds  me  of  what  Louis  Post 
says  he  was  taught  in  Sunday  school,  that  if 
he  was  a  good  boy  he  would  grow  up  a  rich 
and  prosperous  man.  I  got  the  same  idea. 
When  I  saw  the  cheaters  making  money, 
it  shook  my  religious  belief.  The  Francis¬ 
cans,  quoted  by  Father  Jarrett,  here,  taught 
that  no  follower  of  Christ  had  any  business 
to  take  money.  They  urged  that  Jesus 
never  held  money  is  his  hand.  He  looked 
at  it.  He  worked  a  miracle  for  Peter  to  find 
it  for  the  tax  collector,  but  never  possessed  it. 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  not  where  to  lay  his 
head.  He  went  barefoot.  To  give  to  the 
poor  all  that  a  man  has,  is  necessary  for  the 
complete  Christian  life.  These  religious 
teachers  held  that  greed  in  fallen  human 
nature  had  created  commerce  and  trade. 
The  Ishmaelites  are  the  first  traders  men¬ 
tioned  in  Scripture.  The  cursed  Mahomet 
was  a  merchant.  There  is  a  much  quoted 
text  of  St.  Chrysostom:  ‘He  that  buyeth  in 
order  that  he  may  sell  is  the  trader  who  was 
cast  out  of  God’s  temple.’  The  love  of  money 
is  the  root  of  all  evil. 

“To  find  in  this  book  the  multitude  of 
situations  which  still  cause  human  woe  dis- 

^Social  Theories  in  the  Middle  Ages. — Bede 
Jarrett.  Little  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  280  pp. 
$4.00. 


cussed  at  length  by  these  thinkers  of  long 
ago  is  well  worth  a  reading  of  this  remark¬ 
able  collection  of  their  views.  Listen  to  this 
old  principle  of  vocational  guidance:  St. 
Antonio  records  that  the  work  of  each  man’s 
choice  must  be  that  in  which  he  can  take 
delight  for  its  own  sake  not  because  of  its 
money  rewards.  One  should  work  at  what  is 
suited  to  his  powers  and  which  gives  him 
pleasure.  Albert  the  Great  maintained  that 
each  of  us  has  his  own  humor,  begotten  of 
his  complexion.  This  should  be  our  guide. 
Let  the  melancholy  become  poets,  the  placid 
turn  moralists,  the  sanguine  take  to  natural 
science  and  the  choleric,  like  our  friend  John, 
here,  pursue  mathematics.” 

“Tush,”  said  Anna,  using  a  mediaeval 
term,  “  Karl,  our  geometer,  was  never  angry 
in  his  life.  Geometers  are  the  calmest  of 

yy 

men. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Karl,  “Archimedes 
slapped  a  soldier  for  mussing  geometrical 
figures  in  the  sand.” 

Russian  social  situations  ^  now. — “The 
Vanguard  Press,  which  specializes  in  the 
printing  of  books  which  many  good  school¬ 
men  are  afraid  of.  Aggressive  Action  for  Civil 
Rights i  Scientific  Socialism ^  Essays  of  Revolt^ 
The  fungle  and  so  forth,  sends  the  Bibliologoi 
five  books*  on  Soviet  Russia.  I  don’t  know 
why  it  didn’t  send  us  Lucy  Wilson’s  New 
Schools  of  New  Russia^  it  belongs  here.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jerome  Davis  of  Yale  University 
starts  the  series  with  an  introduction  re¬ 
minding  us  that  we  are  cut  off  from  the 
largest  state  on  the  globe  by  an  ocean  of 
prejudice  and  ignorance.  Every  scientist 
realizes  that  these  are  the  two  most  danger¬ 
ous  forces  in  the  world.  Henry  Brailsford, 
who  writes  the  volume  on  the  working  of  the 
Soviets,  is  well  known  to  some  of  you.  He 
has  lectured  here.  He  visited  Russia  in  1920 
and  in  1927.  He  describes  the  democracy 

’How  the  Soviets  Work;  H.  N.  Brailsford. 

Soviet  Russia  and  Her  Neighbors;  Page  Arnot. 

Religion  Under  the  Soviets;  Julius  Hecker. 

Village  Life  Under  the  Soviets;  Karl  Borders. 

The  Economic  Organization  of  the  Soviet  Union: 
Scott  Nearing  and  Jack  Hardy;  The  Vanguard 
Press.  New  York.  50  cents  each. 
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of  the  Russian  factory,  the  sub-committees 
of  workmen  charged  with  keeping  up  effici¬ 
ency.  They  have  the  power  to  call  joint 
meetings  with  the  administration.  They 
lay  great  stress  on  preserving  courtesy  and 
humanity  in  the  dealings  of  the  staff  with  its 
subordinates.  The  workers  have  their  club¬ 
house  and  theatre.  Mr.  Brailsford  describes 
a  village,  self-governed,  which,  in  the  old 
days,  was  bossed  by  an  immoral  tyrant  of 
the  national  police.  Now  it  elects  its  own 
soviet  of  five  men  and  four  women  which 
administer  the  school,  the  club,  and  the 
other  social  services  of  the  community.  The 
town-meeting  has  extensive  authority.  You 
may  read  here  of  elections,  of  the  strife  of 
parties,  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  of  the  dicta¬ 
torship,  and  Mr.  Brailsford’s  hopeful  prop¬ 
hesies  of  success.  Everywhere  he  says 
improvement  is  visible.  The  soviet  works 
because  the  sense  of  movement  and  progress 
is  in  the  mind  of  the  Russian  masses.  The 
will  of  the  Russian  nation  is  bent  to  raising 
its  entire  population  to  the  full  stature  of 
humanity.’ 

“Mr.  Borders,  a  Chicagoan  graduate  of 
our  University,  Chicago  Commons  Official, 
was  educational  director  of  Russian  Re¬ 
construction  Farms  for  half  a  year.  He 
lived  in  Russia  three  years  and  in  his  book 
compares  what  went  before  with  what  is 
now.  Only  those  vote  who  earn  their  living 
with  their  own  labor.  Private  merchants, 
priests,  small  manufacturers,  and  the  like  are 
parasites  and  have  not  the  franchise. 
Through  the  press  the  leaders  urge  the  voters 
to  come  out.  They  get  from  thirty  to  forty 
per  cent,  of  them  to  vote.  They  assemble  in 
the  court  yard.  Their  vote  is  the  raising 
of  the  hand.  The  communist  Party  is  de¬ 
voted  to  unity  and  self-discipline.  A  member 
is  sent  whithersoever  the  Party  commands. 
He  may  not  change  his  residence  without 
permission  of  his  Party.  He  must  meet  his 
confreres  twice  a  month.  He  must  push 
the  propaganda  and  win  the  unconverted. 
Religious  societies  are  kept  out  of  political 
affairs.  The  community  house,  Narodni 
Dom,  is  the  center  of  the  new  culture.  It 
has  in  each  village  a  reading  room,  a  theatre. 


classrooms  for  illiterates,  etc.  In  a  red- 
draped  nook  is  a  portrait  or  statue  of  Lenin. 
Everywhere  texts  from  his  writings  are  dis¬ 
played.  The  children  are  dedicated  to  the 
new  social  order  instead  of  being  christened. 

At  the  age  of  seven  they  go  into  political 
clubs  with  hiking,  camping,  and  singing  at¬ 
tractions.  The  older  boys  and  girls  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Komsomols,  ‘the  Communist 
Youth.’  At  twenty-three  they  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  The  Party. 

“Julius  Hecker,  born  in  Russia  forty- 
seven  years  ago,  studied  political  science 
and  theology  in  America,  worked  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  three  years,  and  returned  to  » 
Russia  in  1921,  where  he  is  now  professor  of  ■ 
sociology  and  social  ethics  in  the  Moscow  R 
Theological  Academy.  He  tells  us  that  the  R 
Russian  Republic  has  fifteen  million  Mo-  S 
hammedans  and  three  million  Jews,  but  the  ** 
vast  majority  of  her  people  professed  the  -K 
eastern  orthodox  Christianity.  He  believes  if 
the  soviet  regime  most  favorable  for  true  ^ 
religious  expression  and  that  the  Russian  m 
people  have  commenced  a  creative  period  in  »; 
religion.  The  warfare  of  the  Church  with  R 
the  Revolution,  the  religious  tragedy  of  the  || 
intellectual  class,  the  sects  and  schisms,  are 
treated  here  with  striking  realism.  Lenin 
seized  the  power  in  the  chaotic  days  follow¬ 
ing  the  breakdown  of  Czarism.  His  fol¬ 
lowers  are  in  a  grim  struggle  to  maintain  ;  . 
their  power  and  by  a  rigid  dictatorship  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  communist  type  of 
civilization.  The  best  elements  among  the  ' 
peasants  are  communists,  at  least  in  a  re- 
ligious  sense.  The  Leninites  aim  to  liberate 
individuality  in  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  1 
field.  They  labor  for  economic  solidarity,  k 
Their  effort  was  to  crush  capitalism.  The 
high-living  Russian  is  extinct.  The  young  It; 
generation  is  growing  up  unhampered  by  old  y 
traditions.  Is  there  room  for  religion  here,  k 
for  the  Christian  religion.?  The  Commun-  k 
ist  says  ‘No.’  He  is  a  militant  materialist  ■ 
and  atheist.  He  has  a  special  propaganda  ■ 
society,  The  Union  of  the  Godless.  It  forms  ■ 
locals  in  every  place.  Its  attacks  on  religion  ■ 
have  pretty  generally  failed.  Whatever  the  I 
future,  all  lovers  of  truth  will  welcome  this  I 
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great  experiment  which  fearlessly  questions 
and  retests  every  value,  including  religion. 

“Of  course,  in  this  short  report  I  can  give 
you  only  little  pinches  picked  up  from  these 
five  volumes.  Some  of  them  seem  disin¬ 
terested  accounts  of  facts  as  they  are;  some 
show  the  predilections  of  the  writer  for  the 
doctrines  of  the  Russian  leaders.  The 
editor,  Jerome  Davis,  insists,  at  the  opening 
of  each  volume  that  it  is  designed  to  meet 
the  need  for  reliable  accurate  information  on 
the  major  aspects  of  present  day  Russia. 

“Scott  Nearing  and  Jack  Hardy,  Ameri¬ 
cans,  undertake  to  describe  the  industrial 
and  financial  workings  of  the  soviet.  It 
controls  a  vast  and  almost  untapped  store 
of  natural  wealth,  a  sixth  of  the  world’s 
area,  land  three  times  as  extensive  as  ours, 
coal,  iron,  oil,  forests,  manganese,  copper, 
gold,  platinum,  almost  a  virgin  treasury  of 
resources.  It  proposes  the  elimination  of 
j  competition  and  capitalism,  to  drive  out 

I  private  industry  and  to  build  up  a  social 

I  order  on  the  basis  of  community  service. 

I  Messrs.  Nearing  and  Hardy  describe  the 

j  Russian  scheme  of  agriculture,  industry, 

transportation,  banking,  cooperation,  con- 
!  cessions,  and  the  like. 

!  “Mr.  Arnot,  a  Scot,  secretary  of  the 
j  Fabian  Research  Department,  London, 

treats  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  international 
i  relationship.  The  Communist  International 

!  Committee  is  located  in  Moscow.  It  aids 

communist  organizations  in  other  countries. 
Citizens  of  sixty-seven  nations  have  relations 
'  with  it.  In  about  half  of  the  countries  the 
work  of  the  communists  must  be  secret.  The 
I  Communist  International  is  organized  inde¬ 

pendently  of  the  soviet  union  and  is  not 
interfered  with.  The  Soviet  will  not  restrict 
the  activity  of  its  citizens  who  assist  com¬ 
munists  in  other  countries.  The  soviet 
government  is  composed  chiefly  of  members 
of  the  communist  party,  just  as  members 
of  the  American  Government  may  belong  to 
the  Republican  Party.  But  Russians  do  not 
vote  government  funds  to  party  propaganda. 
No  soviet  money  is  devoted  to  communist 
campaigns.  These  statements  make  up  the 
j  opening  declarations  of  the  book  which,  be¬ 


ginning  with  the  Brest-Litovsk  negotiations, 
runs  through  the  foreign  interventions  of 
1919  and  1920  and  the  truce  period  and 
growth  of  recognition.  In  1918  the  congress 
of  soviets  made  a  solemn  oflFer  to  the  En¬ 
tente  powers  to  begin  peace  negotiations; 
no  answer.  Ten  times  within  the  year  was 
the  appeal  repeated;  no  response.  There  is 
here  a  chapter  on  the  history  and  work  of 
the  Third  International  Communist  organ¬ 
ization,  on  America  and  Soviet  Russia,  on 
the  British  truce,  on  relations  with  other 
countries  including  the  Chinese. 

Farming  the  spirit. — “I  am  enthusiastic 
about  an  unusual  book^  that  comes  like  a 
clean  breeze  out  of  Oklahoma.  Its  author, 
Herbert  Patterson,  is  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education  in  the  Agricultural  College  in 
Stillwater,  in  that  new,  as  yet  unspoiled, 
commonwealth.  He  says  he  wants  to  give 
us  a  non-technical  introduction  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  character  education.  So  he  goes  to 
the  works  of  great  moralists,  Jesus,  Socrates, 
Aurelius,  Epicurus,  Epictetus,  Spinoza,  Kant, 
the  Christian  Fathers,  the  modern  Ethicals. 
He  asks  them  questions  of  today.  ‘Am  I 
free  to  be  good.?’,  he  asks,  ‘What  do  I  want.?’ 
‘Am  I  happy,  need  I  be.?’  He  searches  the 
literature  of  happiness,  of  power,  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  He  paints  Washington,  Lincoln, 
Franklin,  Pasteur,  Frances  Willard,  men 
and  women,  so  as  to  depict  the  good  of  their 
lives.  ‘What  is  character.?’  he  asks,  and 
‘Who  is  responsible  for  making  mine.?’  Sex 
and  lying,  thrift  and  hard  work,  making 
friends — in  all  about  14CXD  intimate  topics — 
are  covered  in  a  startlingly  direct  and  per¬ 
sonal  way.  Then,  to  give  still  more  gener¬ 
ous  measure,  he  adds  suggested  readings 
from  the  literature  of  the  good  life.  Patter¬ 
son  is  professor  in  a  farmer’s  college.  He 
certainly  has  produced  a  marvelous  hand 
book  on  farming  one’s  own  spiritual  self.’’ 

Come  to  these  yellow  sands  and  take  hands. — 
Then  this  goodly  company,  joined  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Academus,  threaded  its  way 

^Ethics  of  Achievement. — Herbert  Patterson, 
Richard  G.  Badger.  The  Gorham  Press,  Boston. 
481  pp. 
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through  the  ravine  down  to  the  yellow  sands 
where  Stevedore  and  Old  Locality  had  a 
snapping  driftwood  fire  blazing  between  piles 
of  stones.  Anon,  over  the  coals  they  laid 
the  generously  cut  beefsteaks  and  turned 
them  with  the  long  steel  rod.  Potatoes, 
white  hot,  and  pepper,  salt,  and  butter, 
whole-wheat  bread  and  coffee,  came  to  the 
long  table  set  with  merriment.  There  was 
a  sherbet,  Carolina  made,  pure  white,  as  if 
ice  cream,  but  flavored  with  a  sweet  tartness, 
like  the  maker’s  disposition.  There  were 
great  cubes  of  yellow  cake  concealed  by  icing 
thick  as  your  thumb.  There  were  green 
mints  from  Michigan.  We  spoke  of  sum¬ 
mer.  Papa  Rosa  and  Lady  Alice  will  go  on 
the  steamer  with  the  green  band  around  its 
funnels  and  the  “ijs  water”  signs  in  its 
cabin  to  the  town  of  easels,  paint,  and  artist 
folk,  Katwyk  on  the  Oude  Rijn.  Anna,  the 
Viking,  has  a  commission  in  Edinburgh — a 
Norwegian  teaching  English  to  Scottish 


KNOWLEDGE  MUST  BE  ACTED  OUT  m 

Knowledge,  in  short,  in  order  to  be  wholesome,  must,  in  some  way,  be  acted  out.  Jj 
There  is  a  profound  challenge  in  this  new  idea,  for  it  applies  to  the  acquisition  of  knowl-  <0 
edge  not  only  in  childhood,  but  at  all  times.  There  is  a  type  of  adult  person  whom  some  of 
us,  a  little  maliciously  perhaps,  like  to  call  “lecture  hounds.”  They  “take”  everything,  from 
medieval  art  to  the  movements  of  glacial  masses.  One  sees  them  month  after  month,  and 
year  after  year,  always  with  the  same  trustful,  vague  faces,  always  with  pieces  of  paper  and 
pencils,  and  always  with  a  pathetic  alertness  for  the  lecturer’s:  “Now  there  are  three  points  N 
which  I  wish  to  make.”  Mr.  Norman  Walker  once  said  at  a  Tutor’s  Conference  in  England  a 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  witness  a  lecture  without  thinking  of  parasitic  worms  B 
feeding  upon  their  host!  H 

H.  A.  OVERSTREET.  H 


THE  UNBROKEN  CHAIN  OF  OUR  ACTIONS 

The  most  insignificant  facts  often  leave  behind  them  the  most  telling  traces.  There  is 
no  witchery  or  magic  about  this.  Nature  has  ruled  that  a  man’s  actions  shall  always 
form  links  in  an  unbroken  chain.  It  is  as  if  you  threw  a  stone  into  a  pool:  the  ripples  widen 
and  vanish,  but  the  vibration  may  still  be  felt  long  after  the  eye  has  ceased  to  detect  any¬ 
thing.  Thus  there  is  really  no  escape  from  the  net  of  circumstance,  which  draws  more 
closely  about  a  man  with  each  step  taken,  each  touch  of  a  finger,  each  exhalation  of  a  breath. 

JACOB  WASSERMANN. 


students!  Polly  the  Political  is  going  to 
saturate  her  soul  with  music  in  Ravinia. 

The  most  applauded  plan  is  Old  Locality’s 
“I  shall  put  my  toothbrush,  my  nightie,  and 
my  note-book  in  a  knapsack.  I  shall  step 
out  of  my  door  and  drop  a  match  upon  the 
ground.  Whichever  way  the  head  points  I 
shall  walk  my  thousand  miles  and  then  take 
train  for  home.”  So  went  the  talk  until  the  ■ 
dishpans  came  and  men  and  women  set  the  H 
gear  to  rights.  We  shore-dwellers  view  the  B 
eastern  sky  at  sunset.  It  was  generous  this  6 
day  with  such  a  flood  of  pink  and  white  and  if 
gold  as  to  delight  us  all.  Our  Lady  Carolina  I 
tuned  the  banjo  and  called  the  changes  of  old  ■ 
Southern  country  dances,  we  footing  them  on  ■ 
firm  sand.  Pretty  Polly  did  a  weird,  sway- 
ing  fandango,  the  firelight  suffusing  her  with 
a  red  glow.  Till  at  last  the  lights  on  passing  m 
steamers  were  answered  by  the  stars  and  the  ^ 
third  season  of  the  friendly  bibliologoi  came 
to  an  end.  M 


Thinking  as  a  Necessity  in  Literature  Study 

HIRAM  R.  WILSON 


After  observing  the  teaching  of  literature  for  twenty-one  years,  after  watching  the  results  of  his 
own  teaching  for  the  same  length  of  time.  Professor  Wilson  of  Ohio  University  makes  some  re¬ 
marks  pertinent  to  the  teaching  of  any  subject. 


This  is  a  period  of  intense  pedagogical 
experimentation.  In  some  instances 
we  have  attained  the  stage  of  excite¬ 
ment  or  of  even  the  furor-complex.  Some¬ 
times  the  bizarre  and  the  eccentric  are  ac¬ 
cepted  in  lieu  of  originality.  Unguided  en¬ 
thusiasm  too  often  is  recognized  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  carefulness  of  judgment.  We 
simply  must  have  some  pedagogical  problem 
upon  which  to  exercise  our  excitability  and 
emotional  fervor. 

We  note  that  there  is  much  to  be  com¬ 
mended,  and  much  to  be  deplored.  No  one 
will  disparage  the  ardor  of  thinkers  in  their 
attempts  to  lead  students  to  sound  conclu¬ 
sions  in  matters  pedagogical.  We  need,  as 
perhaps  never  before,  thoughtful  aid  and 
guidance  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  art  of 
teaching,  and  no  contribution  to  the  subject 
should  be  lightly  regarded.  But  many  of 
our  inquiries  have  gone  astray;  they  are 
wholly  centrifugal,  and  seem  to  have  be¬ 
come  terribly  stranded  out  in  the  limbo  of 
pedagogical  confusion.  We  need  sanity  of 
judgment,  wide  study,  and  balanced  enthu¬ 
siasm. 

The  teaching  of  English  literature  has  not 
successfully  passed  beyond  a  few  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles.  One  sometimes  seriously 
questions  whether  it  will  do  so.  The  major 
reason  for  such  a  query  is  to  be  found  in¬ 
herent  in  the  very  nature  of  literature. 
There  are  endless  devices  that  make  the 
literature  more  entertaining  and  even  more 
amusing.  By  a  multiplicity  of  possibilities 
one  may  transform  it  into  a  sort  of  curricular 
vortex  about  which  may  be  drawn  all  kinds 


of  so-called  activities,  or  in  most  cases  banal 
inactivities.  But  what  about  the  literature.? 
No  mere  shifting  or  shuffling  of  human  be¬ 
ings  or  stimulation  of  the  motor  ganglia  can 
be  substituted  for  such  a  rather  unusual 
thing  as  intense  study  or  serious  meditation. 
And,  of  course,  no  one  will  contend  that  it 
can  be  done.  In  these  days  of  professorial 
chairs  of  extra-curricular  activities,  one  must 
walk  warily.  To  trifle  with  Pope,  even  an¬ 
gels  must  not  rush  in,  etc.  Yet  it  is  to  be 
fondly  hoped  that  literature  will  remain 
literature. 

II 

Every  expression  of  genuine  literature  has 
in  its  unity  a  twofold  element — the  intellec¬ 
tual  and  the  spiritual.  These  coefficients 
are  found  in  varying  proportions  from  the 
mere  sensuous  lyric  to  the  rhymed  exposition 
— from  mere  impressionism  to  metrical  phi¬ 
losophy.  In  no  case  does  the  intellectual 
aspect,  or  thought,  entirely  disappear.  In 
some  of  the  unusual  fancies  of  Villon  or  Poe, 
and  even  in  Arensburg  and  Kreymborg,  there 
is  something  in  the  way  of  thought,  however 
shadowy  it  may  lie.  Although  one  must  not 
be  pressed  too  strongly  to  find  a  modicum 
of  sense  in  some  of  the  moderns  whom  Mr. 
Clement  Wood  characterizes  as  belonging  to 
the  poetry  of  Waste  Land,  yet  some  rudi¬ 
ment  of  thought  and  even  sense  may  be 
found.  A  word  has  a  content  notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  sound  and  despite  its  misuse,  and  the 
most  erratic  writer  has  some  idea  to  convey 
if  it  is  nothing  other  than  empty  sound. 

The  intellectual  element  is  one  of  great 
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importance.  All  notable  poets  give  much 
evidence  of  a  powerful  intellect  cooperating 
with  a  rich  emotional  nature.  Goethe  never 
failed  to  praise  sanity  in  a  writer — that  bal¬ 
ance  of  thought  and  emotion.  He  regarded 
it  as  a  rare  quality  and  the  ultimatum  of  per¬ 
manence.  If  the  intellectual  grasp  in  a  poet 
is  weak  or  blurred,  his  value  is  impaired. 
We  feel  disappointed  when  our  poet,  though 
deep  and  delicate  in  feeling,  does  not  know 
his  world  so  as  to  impress  us  with  his  power 
of  pure  thought.  Carlyle  does  not  allow  us 
to  forget  that  Burns’s  intellectual  gift  was 
strong  as  well  as  fine,  and  this  apart  from  the 
poet’s  emotional  nature.  Carlyle,  as  well  as 
Dugald  Stewart,  makes  repeated  mention  of 
the  vigor  of  Burns’s  judgment  and  powers  of 
reason.  Emerson  describes  Shakespeare  as 
“inconceivably  wise.”  Similar  statements 
attesting  the  sheer  intellectual  force  of  an 
extended  list  of  other  poets  can  easily  be 
found.  Without  such  powers,  the  poet  finds 
himself  an  attenuated  voice  of  meager  in¬ 
fluence. 

The  form  of  a  poem,  to  use  Aristotle’s  ter¬ 
minology,  depends  chiefly  on  its  thought. 
The  intellectual  element  consists  of  the 
“thought  articulations.”  Just  as  the  hu¬ 
man  skeleton  gives  form,  position,  size,  etc., 
to  the  body,  so  does  the  thought-structure 
give  analogous  qualities  to  the  poem.  With¬ 
out  the  skeleton-structure,  there  would  be 
no  form,  or  shape,  possible  to  the  human  or¬ 
ganism.  Without  the  structure  of  thought 
in  a  poem,  there  would  be  only  void  and 
formlessness.  But  the  human  being  is  more 
than  a  skeleton.  The  bones  must  be  clothed 
with  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  being  endowed 
with  personality  before  we  have  a  person. 
Just  so  must  the  thought  articulations  be 
clothed  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  spirit¬ 
ual  and  endued  with  the  creator’s  personal¬ 
ity  before  we  have  a  poem. 

In  the  reading  or  the  teaching  of  a  poem, 
the  first  step  engaging  us  is  to  understand 
the  poet’s  train  of  thought.  I  am  keenly 
aware  that  there  are  some  who  contend  that 
understanding  is  not  necessary  for  apprecia¬ 
tion.  These  folk  have  a  conspicuous  sup¬ 
porter  in  Shelley,  who  stoutly  affirmed  that 


one  does  not  have  a  finer  appreciation  of  the 
rainbow  because  one  knows  all  about  it.  A 
sort  of  “ignorance  is  bliss”  theory,  this. 
But  his  argument  is  not  convincing.  Art 
teachers  are  alive  to  the  notion  and  practice 
that  the  more  one  knows  about  the  art  of 
painting  and  kindred  matters,  the  more 
susceptible  one  becomes  to  the  beauty  of 
painting.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
better  a  listener  is  prepared  to  hear  a  sym¬ 
phony,  the  fuller  his  response  when  the 
music  is  rendered.  Even  the  unmusical  will 
find  more  in  a  symphony  by  having  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  form  and  structure  and  by  having 
heard  its  themes  than  if  no  such  information 
had  been  acquired.  One  trained  in  the 
meanings  and  niceties  of  mechanisms  will 
receive  vastly  more  from  a  display  of  me¬ 
chanical  devices  than  one  untutored.  To 
the  latter  there  would  be  nothing  evident 
but  mere  materials.  If  there  is  any  truth  in 
the  paradox  that  the  connoisseur  does  not 
care  for  art,  we  should  insist  that  his  in- 
diflFerence  is  not  due  to  his  knowledge  of  art. 
Most  of  us  readily  admit  that  in  art,  music, 
literature,  our  knowledge  of  these  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  our  intelligent  appreciation. 
We  need  stand  in  no  dread  that  our  aesthetic 
natures  will  become  sicklied  o’er  with  a  sur¬ 
feit  of  understanding. 

Suppose  we  take  for  illustration  a  well- 
known  poem — Poe’s  Ulalume.  If  we  read 
the  somber  words  without  any  idea  of  what 
Poe  may  have  had  in  mind,  we  find  only  a 
word  melody  in  a  minor  key  ending  in  a  cli¬ 
max  of  sorrow.  But  careful  consideration 
of  the  poem  gives  one  a  rather  definite  direc¬ 
tion  of  thought.  The  Intellect,  called  “I” 
in  the  poem,  and  the  Heart,  “Psyche,”  are 
taking  a  journey  over  someone’s  past — the 
past  of  any  one  who  has  suffered.  Heart 
sobbingly  pleads  with  Intellect  that  no  such 
path  be  followed: 

Oh,  hasten! — oh,  let  us  not  linger! 

Oh,  fly! — let  us  fly! — for  we  must. 

But  Intellect,  or  Reason,  tempts  Psyche  out 
of  her  gloom,  and  overcomes  her  intuitions 
with  the  assurance  of  logic.  The  journey  is 
continued,  and  they  arrive  at  the  door  of  a 
legended  tomb.  The  old  sorrow  breaks  out 
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anew.  Intellect  has  persuasion,  but  Heart 
is  right. 

We  admit  that  such  a  story  as  just  given 
is  rather  hazy,  but  it  is  sufficient.  To  me  it 
is  a  theme  in  G  minor;  I  cannot  conceive  it 
in  any  other  key.  To  state  it  in  terms  of 
C  or  A  minor  would  largely  annul  its  artistic 
effects.  And  it  is  sufficiently  definite;  only 
a  touch  of  idea  present,  but  this  touch  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Without  this  slen¬ 
der  thread  of  story  the  poem  would  remain 
for  some  of  us  a  succession  of  meaningless 
words — a  matter  of  musical  ch^^s.  With 
this  thread,  the  structure  is  tangible,  most 
of  the  delicate  shadings  of  the  lines  have  an 
added  value,  and  the  poem  as  a  whole  as¬ 
sumes  a  new  significance. 

Ill 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  the  permanence 
of  a  work  of  literature  does  not  depend  upon 
the  permanence  of  its  intellectual  truth. 
Homer  lives  despite  his  hierarchy  of  gods 
and  goddesses.  The  theological  categories 
of  Dante  are  not  wholly  acceptable  to  his 
own  churchmen.  His  astrology  and  astron¬ 
omy  were  long  ago  questions  for  the  anti¬ 
quarian.  Milton’s  angelology  and  demon¬ 
ology,  to  say  nothing  of  his  fusion  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copernican 
theories  of  astronomy,  have  little  or  no  scien¬ 
tific  value.  But  in  each  instance  there  is 
something  about  the  poetry  of  these  men 
that  we  denominate  as  true.  There  is  un¬ 
questionably  much  of  truth  in  their  works, 
but  it  does  not  inherently  lie  in  the  intellec¬ 
tual  element. 

The  Literature  of  Knowledge  comes  and 
goes;  it  lays  claim  to  value  and  interest  so 
long  as  its  statements  are  not  superseded  by 
later  additions  to  knowledge.  When  new 
facts  are  ascertained  and  disclosed,  when 
new  conclusions  are  formulated,  the  Litera¬ 
ture  of  Knowledge  of  one  century  gives  way 
to  that  of  the  next.  But  with  the  Literature 
of  Power  the  situation  is  totally  different. 
In  this  we  are  given. an  expression  of  person¬ 
ality,  and  great  personality  in  art  is  an  en¬ 
during  entity.  True  it  is  that  the  Literature 
of  Power  may  live  despite  its  halting  and 


inadequate  intellectual  element;  and  true, 
again,  that  permanence  of  intellectual  ele¬ 
ment  adds  unquestioned  value  to  the  whole; 
but  it  must  likewise  be  observed  that  the 
truth  of  poetry  is  incorporated  in  its  spiritual 
nature.  A  poem  has  a  value  higher  than 
that  of  its  machinery  or  its  mode  of  convey¬ 
ance.  Yet  in  no  case  can  the  intellectual 
phase  be  ignored. 

Sometimes  the  intellectual  statement  of  a 
poem  is  nothing  more  than  the  statement  of 
a  commonplace.  Longfellow’s  The  Arrow 
and  the  Song  shows  the  mere  fact  of  material 
and  immaterial  influence.  Whitman’s  Cross¬ 
ing  Brooklyn  Ferry  tells  us  that  the  poet 
understands  through  his  own  nature  the 
inner  longings  and  aspirations  of  all  who 
come  and  go,  of  both  the  present  and  future 
generations.  Browning’s  Pippa  Passes  is  a 
lyric  dramatization  of  the  power  of  uncon¬ 
scious  influence.  But  in  each  citation  the 
poem  is  much  more  than  these  simple  facts 
of  life.  We  should  not  miss  such  facts  lest 
the  signification  of  the  poem  escape  us.  But 
it  must  be  equally  evident  that  the  poem  has 
a  greater  value  than  the  fact.  We  not  only 
must  know  the  fact,  but  we  must  feel  it  with 
all  that  it  connotes.  The  poet  spiritualizes 
the  commonplace.  His  art  is  more  than 
that  of  the  reporter. 

The  intellectual  contribution,  or  story 
side,  of  Lycidas  is  not  abstruse  or  compli¬ 
cated.  It  may  be  told  in  somewhat  this 
fashion: 

First,  the  poem  follows  the  usual  formu¬ 
lary  of  elegiac  poetry.  The  enveloping  ideas 
are  that  Lycidas  is  dead  and  that  Lycidas  is 
not  dead.  He  has  risen  to  immortality. 
These  are  the  opening  and  concluding  state¬ 
ments  of  the  poem.  The  body  of  the  poem 
is  given  over  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  death  and  the  various  replies.  Inter¬ 
rupting  the  testimony  are  two  notable  di¬ 
gressions:  one  by  Apollo  on  Fame  and  the 
other  by  Saint  Peter  on  bad  bishops.  Before 
the  inquiry,  the  poet  shows  his  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  loss — “As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the 
rose”;  and  after  the  inquiry,  he  indulges  his 
fancy  in  wonderment  as  to  the  place  where 
his  beloved  friend  has  found  a  watery  bier. 
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This  simple  framework  needs  elaboration  as 
to  Milton’s  ideas  of  fame,  the  clergy,  bishops, 
etc.,  but  the  structure  still  stands.  There  is 
nothing  much  in  the  way  of  additions  neces¬ 
sary  for  our  comprehension  of  the  story. 
Yet  the  poem  in  its  entirety  is  a  far  different 
aesthetic  and  spiritual  unity  from  this  feeble 
outline. 

Extremely  important  it  is  that  our  stud¬ 
ents  comprehend  this  simple  story  of  Lyci- 
dasj  but  it  is  equally  important  that  they  do 
not  identify  the  story  with  the  poem.  The 
story  is  simple,  but  dignified.  And  not  until 
the  reader  has  a  clear  perspective  of  it  does 
he  find  himself  in  a  mood  to  take  up  the 
true  poetical  values. 

All  word  study,  all  philological  Inquiries, 
and  all  analysis  exist  merely  as  a  means  to 
an  end.  No  work  of  art  should  ever  be 
analyzed  as  an  end  in  itself.  Michael  An¬ 
gelo  studied  faithfully  human  anatomy,  and 
Leonardo  studied  equally  faithfully  the  anat¬ 
omy  of  the  horse,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
dissections  performed,  but  for  the  ultimate 
statue.  One  may  make  the  most  rigid  scru¬ 
tiny  of  all  the  dimensions  of  the  various 
members  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere — in  fact  a 
sculptor  does  do  so — but  one  realizes  that 
the  parts  of  the  statue  exist  for  the  total 
effect.  The  finished  product  does  not  seek 
to  call  our  attention  to  any  one  member, 
but  to  the  unity  of  them  all.  Analysis  exists 
for  the  sake  of  an  ultimate  synthesis.  Some 
of  us  have  grown  to  look  askance  at  the  inno¬ 
cent  term  analysis,  but  it  does  play  a  minor 
part. 

IV 

In  our  teaching  of  the  intellectual  aspect 
of  any  work  of  literature,  there  is  some  dan¬ 
ger  in  the  use  of  over-annotated  texts.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  edit  the  usual  classic, 
but  it  is  an  arduous  task  requiring  much 
nice  discrimination  to  edit  it  properly. 
What  should  be  done  with  the  following 
passage  from  Carlyle’s  Essay  on  Burns} 

“For  a  long  period  after  Scotland  became 
British,  we  had  no  literature:  at  the  date 
when  Addison  and  Steel  were  writing  their 


Spectators,  our  good  John  Boston  was  writing 
with  the  noblest  intent,  but  alike  in  defiance 
of  grammar  and  philosophy,  his  Four-fold 
State  of  Man.  Then  came  the  schisms  in 
our  National  Church,  and  the  fiercer  schisms 
in  our  Body  Politic:  Theologic  ink,  and 
Jacobite  blood,  with  gall  enough  in  both 
cases,  seemed  to  have  blotted  out  the  intel¬ 
lect  of  the  country:  however,  it  was  only 
obscured,  not  obliterated.  Lord  Karnes 
made  nearly  the  first  attempt  at  writing 
English;  and  ere  long  Hume,  Robertson, 
Smith,  and  a  whole  host  of  followers,  at¬ 
tracted  hither  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  And 
yet  in  this  brilliant  resuscitation  of  our 
‘fervid  genius,’  there  was  nothing  truly 
Scottish,  nothing  indigenous;  except,  per¬ 
haps,  the  natural  impetuosity  of  intellect, 
which  we  sometimes  claim,  and  are  some¬ 
times  unbraided  with,  as  a  characteristic  of 
our  nation.  It  is  curious  to  remark  that 
Scotland,  so  full  of  writers,  had  no  Scottish 
culture,  nor  indeed  any  English;  our  culture 
was  almost  exclusively  French.  It  was  by 
studying  Racine  and  Voltaire,  Batteux  and 
Boileau,  that  Karnes  had  trained  himself  to 
be  a  critic  and  philosopher;  it  was  the  light  1 
of  Montesquieu  and  Mably  that  guided  J 
Robertson  in  his  political  speculations;  | 
Quesnay’s  lamp  that  kindled  the  lamp  of  ^ 
Adam  Smith.  Hume  was  too  rich  a  man  to 
borrow;  and  perhaps  he  reacted  on  the  ^ 
French  more  than  he  was  acted  on  by  them:  i 
but  neither  had  he  aught  to  do  with  Scot-  | 
land;  Edinburgh,  equally  with  La  Fleche,  1 
was  but  the  lodging  and  laboratory,  in  which  | 
he  not  so  much  morally  lived,  as  meta-  | 
physically  investigated.**  j 

4 

Note  the  array  of  proper  names,  to  say  • 
nothing  of  the  general  vocabulary.  How 
formidable,  these,  to  the  high-school  student 
or  to  the  average  undergraduate:  John  Bos¬ 
ton,  Jacobite,  Lord  Karnes,  Hume,  Robert¬ 
son,  Smith,  Racine,  Voltaire,  Batteux,  ^ 
Boileau,  Montesquieu,  Mably,  Quesnay,  : 
La  Fleche.  An  ominous  page  for  the  inno¬ 
cent,  one  sufficiently  sinister  in  appearance 
to  terrify  the  neophyte  and  to  disquiet  even 
the  blase  at  ease  in  literary  Zion.  It  is  likely 
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to  kindle  a  dislike  for  Carlyle,  the  essay,  and 
for  any  other  literary  form  that  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  looks  like  the  Mountain  of  Difficulty. 

It  is  evident  that  the  names  cannot  be 
passed  over  in  sullen  silence.  It  is  also  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  mere  statement  of  dates  and 
centuries  and  nationalities  will  not  constitute 
the  sine  qua  non.  And  to  spend  time  over 
much  in  elucidation  throws  the  page  out 
of  proportion,  gives  an  emphasis  not  desired, 
and  distorts  the  perspective  intended.  There 
is  only  one  course  open  to  us,  and  that  is  to 
touch  each  name,  place  it  in  nationality  and 
century,  and  then  to  add  something  note¬ 
worthy  about  it.  We  here  reenforce  the 
author  by  giving  the  particular  commentary 
that  makes  the  name  fit  into  its  proper  place 
in  the  context. 

The  commentary  offered  should  be  salient 
and  characteristic.  It  should,  above  all, 
have  a  humanized  touch.  Young  people  do 
not  revel  in  abstractions,  but  they  are 
brought  to  a  degree  of  attention  by  some¬ 
thing  that  touches  life;  they  like  vital  con¬ 
tacts.  If  we  place  Adam  Smith  as  an 
eighteenth-century  Scotsman — a  writer,  a 
professor  of  belles-lettres  and  of  logic;  an 
economist,  and  the  father  of  modern  Political 
Economy,  we  have  some  leverage.  We 
might  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  speak  of 
him  as  the  first  notable  English  political 
economist.  Again,  with  the  name  of  Vol¬ 
taire  might  be  associated  the  instance  of  the 
Franklin-Voltaire  ovation.  And  throughout 
the  list:  there  is  something  of  wide  human 
interest  attached  to  each  of  these  names. 
This  process  of  characterizing  these  writers 
makes  the  passage  a  living  one  instead  of  a 
dry  listing  of  far-away  and  perhaps  forgotten 
notables.  Fortunate  are  we  if  we  can  bring 
them  back  and  breathe  into  their  mere  names 
some  breath  of  life  and  personality. 

This  process  of  resuscitation  should  cease 
at  the  point  where  Carlyle  intended  it  to  do 
so.  The  names  are  not  enumerated  as  a 
center  for  a  course  in  1 8th  Century  literature. 
They  are  incidentally  mentioned  to  illustrate 
the  author’s  thesis  that  Scottish  literature 
was  practically  continental,  and  then  they 
are  rapidly  dismissed.  We  certainly  need 


not  here  cherish  a  pedagogical  ambition  to 
make  more  of  the  references  than  Carlyle 
would  have  us. 

The  same  observatoin  might  be  offered  as 
to  extensive  comments  on  words.  I  should 
in  no  sense  disparage  the  study  of  words  or 
speak  adversely  on  the  necessity  of  the  stud¬ 
ent’s  building  a  vocabulary.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  lend  my  heartiest  approbation  to 
such.  But  a  lesson  in  literature  is  not  an 
exercise  in  public  speaking,  in  elocution,  in 
word  study,  or  in  comparative  philology. 
For  some  specialists  Shakespeare  is  a  matter 
of  Elizabethan  etymologies.  They  frankly 
admit  it;  some  few  boast  of  it.  But  by  such 
an  avenue  they  do  not  approach  the  essen¬ 
tial  Shakespeare.  As  long  as  word  study  is 
subordinated  to  the  ulterior  purpose  of  un¬ 
derstanding  the  text,  it  is  a  necessary  study. 
When  its  digressions  become  so  marked  that 
we  forget  the  literature  before  us  and  see 
only  the  roots  and  stems,  it  annuls  its  own 
value. 

At  best  philology  is  one  of  the  driest  of 
subjects,  and  only  a  very  limited  number  of 
persons  have  any  talent  whatever  for  it. 
But  if  a  teacher  of  literature  is  sufficiently 
equipped  to  make  some  pointed  comment  on 
words  needing  comment,  he  will  find  a  ready 
response.  We  all  readily  admit  that  words 
must  be  clarified  and  given  proper  orienta¬ 
tion  before  certain  passages  can  be  under¬ 
stood.  Let  the  teacher  emphasize  such 
words  as  fairly  tingle  with  energy — words 
replete  with  the  momentum  to  carry  along  a 
whole  group  of  lines. 

V 

Often  young  teachers  complacently  speak 
of  “getting  the  lesson”  from  the  poem — as  if 
this  were  the  great  objective.  In  fact  it  is 
far  better  in  most  cases  to  say  nothing  about 
the  lesson,  should  the  poem  have  one.  The 
teacher  should  never  neglect  the  moral  and 
ethical  drift  or  urge  of  a  poem,  but  he  should 
avoid  sermonizing  on  the  theme.  In  any 
poem  having  some  informing  moral  or  phil¬ 
osophical  direction,  the  student  should  be 
led  to  feel  its  “exquisite  rightness”  rather 
than  merely  to  see  it.  There  is  no  exhorta- 
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tion  or  moralizing  in  great  art.  In  no  chap¬ 
ter  of  The  Scarlet  Letter  does  the  author  tell 
us  to  avoid  open  or  secret  sin,  but  he  places 
before  us  an  exhibition  of  life  involving  sin 
and  its  hidden  consequences,  and  every¬ 
where  makes  apparent  the  nemeses.  The 
same  principle  of  art  may  be  observed  in 
great  music.  The  composer  appends  no 
moral,  no  lesson.  Here  is  the  music,  and 
lo,  we  feel  the  influence  of  the  elevating  har¬ 
monies  and  melodies  flashed  down  from  the 
heaven  of  sound.  True,  again,  of  the  great 
paintings  of  the  world;  there  is  no  corner  of 
canvas  reserved  for  the  artist’s  interpreta¬ 
tion,  exhortation,  or  moralizing.  Though 
great  art,  whether  literature,  music,  paint¬ 
ing,  is  always  ethical  in  its  ultimate  values 
and  signification,  it  never  moralizes. 

When  the  teacher  has  succeeded  in  giving 
a  perfect  presentation  of  the  intellectual 
phase  of  a  work  of  poetry  or  prose,  his  task 
has  only  fairly  begun.  Should  he  stop  at  this 
point,  his  performance  would  in  no  wise 
diflPer  from  that  of  a  teacher  of  formal  logic 
or  of  any  other  highly  intellectualized  sub¬ 
ject.  His  appeal  has  been  wholly  and  solely 
to  the  understanding — important,  indeed, 
but  insufficient.  In  a  series  of  observations 
that  I  made  not  long  since  with  the  upper 
classmen  in  my  courses,  I  noted  that  with¬ 
out  exception  the  student  leaders  of  our 
class  succeeded  in  asking  a  wide  range  of 
admirable  questions  about  the  literature  and 
in  penetrating  the  essence  of  its  thought,  but 


that  practically  every  demonstration  was  ■ 
disappointing  in  failing  to  deal  with  the  P 
essential  nature,  or  soul,  of  the  literature,  w 
What  the  teacher  should  seek  to  accomplish  ^ 
is  found  in  the  very  nature  of  literature  it-  w 
self.  First  and  last,  it  is  a  spiritual  thing,  and  ■ 
must  be  spiritually  discerned.  Its  raison  ■ 
d*etre  is  pleasure — intellectual,  moral,  aesthe-  B 
tic,  spiritual  pleasure.  p 

The  teacher’s  greatest  achievement  is  real-  | 
ized  when  he  can  arouse  in  his  students  j ' 
something  of  the  feeling  the  poet  had  in  | 
making  vocal  his  thoughts  and  emotions,  p: 
One  reads  a  poem  when  one  “has  sympa- 
thetically  reconstructed  it  within  oneself.” 

The  same  emotional  values  called  forth  || 
in  knowing  a  poem  are  precisely  those  of  J 
the  poet  in  writing  it.  Can  we  ever  enter  % 
fully  or  exactly  into  the  inner  chambers  of 
the  poet’s  deeper  life?  Not  entirely.  All 
reading  is  only  approximation,  and  thrice  ^ 
happy  is  he  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  make  ^ 
camp  in  the  proximity  of  a  great  and  lofty 
soul.  To  help  the  student  to  such  a  happy  J 
realization,  the  teacher  must  have  genuine  M 
enthusiasms.  The  teacher’s  ability  to  read  C 
sympathetically,  his  larger  experiences,  his  I 
love  for  the  noble,  for  the  world  of  the  I 
aesthetic,  his  richness  of  background — in  a  1 
word  his  culture — are  requisites  of  prime  ® 
importance.  By  means  of  such  an  equip¬ 
ment  he  may  succeed  in  arousing  in  his 
students  a  love  for  the  “books  of  all 
time.”  i 


Whither,  Busy  Teacher? 

FLORENCE  M.  BAKER 


This  is  a  piece  of  logic  and  common  sense  that  will  please  and  persuade  you,  no  matter  what 
school  subject  you  most  affect.  It  dispels  a  cloud  of  mist  and  shows  a  pleasant  path  on  which  the 

going  is  not  hard. 


I 
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A  HETEROGENEOUS  group  of 
people,  if  questioned  on  the  subject 
of  French  teaching  in  our  schools 
would  offer  a  wide  variety  of  opinions  of 
more  or  less  value.  They  would  register  a 
vast  number  of  views  as  to  what  should  be 
taught  and  how  one  should  teach  it,  at  what 
age  one  should  begin  and  when,  if  ever,  one 
should  stop.  They  would  show  marked  di¬ 
vergence  in  the  choice  of  books  and,  too,  in 
the  choice  of  teachers.  But  there  is  proba¬ 
bly  one  point  on  which  they  would  all  agree 
and  that  is  that  the  results  obtained  are,  on 
the  whole,  disappointing,  that  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  to  show  for  the  vast  amount  of 
time,  money  and  perspiration  which  the 
parents,  the  children,  the  teachers  and  the 
general  public  have  given  to  this  study. 
They  had  hoped  vaguely  that  after  a  few 
years  students  of  French  would  speak  flu¬ 
ently,  would  read  rapidly  and  with  pleasure, 
and  would  be  able  to  express  themselves  in 
writing  without  any  undue  effort.  Sponsors 
of  French,  however,  would  admit,  in  most 
cases,  that  students  don’t  usually  succeed  in 
doing  one  of  these  things,  far  less  in  achiev¬ 
ing  them  all. 

The  cause  of  this  rather  depressing  condi¬ 
tion  is  hard  to  diagnose.  Like  rheumatism 
it  may  be  due  to  several  things  and  it  may 
not  yield  to  treatment  until  different  cures 
have  been  attempted.  But  let  us  here  look 
at  one  sore  spot  and  see  what  we  can  do  for 
it.  It  may  pass  under  the  inadequate  title 
of  Aimlessness,  which  is  used  here  to  denote 
the  conditions  under  which  both  pupils  and 
teachers  embark  upon  the  Language  study. 
The  pupils  have  no  clear  idea  of  what  they 
want  to  learn  French  for  and  the  teacher  has 


no  very  definite  idea  as  to  why  she  is  teach¬ 
ing  French  to  these  particular  children,  how 
much  French  she  expects  them  to  know  at 
the  end  of  the  year  and  just  what  they  are 
going  to  do  with  it  afterwards. 

To  say  that  Objectives  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  the  whole  sphere  of  French 
teaching  would  seem  like  gross  exaggeration 
and  yet  we  can  claim  with  a  great  deal  of 
certainty  that  until  this  question  is  attended 
to  nothing  of  a  scientific  nature  will  be 
achieved  in  this  field.  How  can  we  buy 
books  intelligently  unless  we  have  decided 
beforehand  what  we  want  to  get  out  of  these 
books  How  can  we  advise  young  people 
to  take  up  French  unless  we  are  sure  that  the 
particular  course,  or  courses,  will  give  them 
something  of  definite  benefit  in  their  careers? 
We  feel  justified  in  demanding  definite  re¬ 
sults  from  other  studies,  why  not  then  from 
French?  The  medical  course  for  students  is 
arranged  that  they  all,  no  matter  in  what 
part  of  the  country  they  dwell,  get  the  fun¬ 
damentals  in  physiology,  chemistry,  anat¬ 
omy,  bacteriology  that  are  considered  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  training  and  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  period  of  time,  they  can,  if  they 
pass  the  required  examinations,  feel  assured 
of  going  out  into  the  world  equipped  to 
diagnose  maladies,  remove  appendices  and 
write  prescriptions.  So,  too,  with  law 
courses;  so,  too,  with  the  more  ignoble  pro¬ 
fessions  of  stenography  and  telephone  operat¬ 
ing.  No  student  would  take  up  these  stud¬ 
ies  without  knowing  pretty  definitely  how 
long  it  would  take  him  to  become  proficient, 
what  kind  of  work  he  would  have  to  do  and 
what  he  could  do  with  this  learning  when 
he  had  acquired  it.  Not  so  with  his  foreign 
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language.  The  pupil  who  steps  across  the 
threshold  of  the  French  classroom  walks  into 
No  Man’s  Land.  He  has  little  or  no  idea 
of  what  is  going  to  happen  to  him.  If  he 
has  the  temerity  to  approach  the  teacher  and 
ask:  “how  long  will  it  take  me  to  learn 
French?”  she  will  probably  answer,  “I  can¬ 
not  tell  you  that,  Johnny.  No  one  can  tell 
you  that.  It  all  depends  on  the  ability  you 
have  for  languages  and  the  amount  of  time 
and  effort  you  are  willing  to  give.  It  may 
be  for  years  or  it  may  be  forever”  or  words 
to  that  effect. 

It  is  rarely  indeed,  however,  that  such  a 
question  is  asked.  Pupils  look  upon  French 
as  they  do  upon  vitamines,  as  something  you 
ought  to  have,  something  that  is  good  for 
you,  something,  which,  unfortunately,  you 
cannot  stock  up  on,  but  which  you  must 
keep  on  taking  all  the  time.  They  do  not 
feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  demand  any 
definite  results  or  that  they  have  a  right  to 
ente»-  in»^o  a  contract  with  the  teacher  that 
she  will  teach  them  a  certain  amount  in  a 
certain  time.  At  the  end  of  a  year  or  two 
if  they  find  out  that  they  cannot  make  head 
or  tail  of  a  passage  from  a  modern  French 
short  story  or  that  they  have  not  the  slight¬ 
est  idea  of  what  two  Frenchman  in  the 
street-car  are  talking  about,  or  that  they  do 
not  know  how  to  write  to  a  firm  in  Paris 
asking  for  a  catalogue,  they  have  no  re¬ 
proaches  to  make.  They  did  not  come  into 
class  exactly  to  learn  these  particular  things 
but  to  learn  “French”  and  they  feel  that 
they  have  got  a  good  deal  of  something  even 
though  it  does  not  seem  to  serve  in  a  crisis. 

Not  that  we  do  not  hear  mention  of  Ob¬ 
jectives  in  French  teaching,  we  do,  lots  of 
them.  But  the  trouble  is  that  there  is  little 
correlation  between  the  aims  as  stated,  for 
instance,  at  a  Teachers’  Institute  and  the 
actual  courses  offered  in  our  High  Schools, 
that  is,  we  do  not  find  definite  statements  of 
just  what  students  want,  in  how  far  we  can 
give  it  to  them,  how  long  it  will  take  us  to 
give  it  to  them  and  what  approximate  econ¬ 
omic  benefits  are  to  be  obtained.  In  other 
words  the  aims  we  read  of  are  undefined,  and 
in  some  cases  undefinable.  Aims  fall  mainly 
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into  three  groups  which  may  be  called 
roughly,  the  remote  aim;  the  parent-and-  ^ 
child  aim  and  the  actual  pedagogical  aim. 

It  is  the  first  that  one  learns  of  largely. 

It  falls  under  three  main  heads;  Discipline, 
Culture  and  Internationalism.  These  are 
the  words  we  hear  from  school  superinten-  > 
dents  or  in  the  sonorous  phraseology  of  the  ^ 
N.  E.  A.  Section  meetings.  These  are  the  ^ 
words  we  hear  in  the  classroom  sometimes  • 
when  a  worried  parent  wants  to  know  why 
her  boy  should  take  a  foreign  language  when 
he  has  neither  the  capacity  nor  the  desire  to 
achieve  any  success  in  it. 

Now  Discipline,  Culture  and  Internation¬ 
alism  are  very  good  things  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  quarrel  with  them.  We  should  all 
be  the  better  for  having  more  of  them  so 
when  they  are  handed  gratuitously  to  our 
children  we  should  have  no  feelings  but 
those  of  gratitude.  But  while  we  admit 
their  desirability  we  must  also  take  due 
cognizance  of  their  remoteness.  They  are 
the  kind  of  aim  that  does  not  have  to  show 
any  particular  results  at  the  end  of  the 
first,  second  or  third  year.  They  cannot  be 
required  to  show  a  favorable  balance  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  principal  or  the  de¬ 
partment  head.  They  are  as  unsatisfactory 
as  a  talk  on  prosperity  at  a  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  meeting.  They  are  indefinable  and 
vague,  so  much  so,  that  there  is  a  possibility 
that  they  may  not  be  there  at  all. 

Then,  too,  they  lack  distinction  by  the 
fact  that  they  may  apply  to  a  lot  of  other 
subjects.  After  all,  the  History  or  Geog¬ 
raphy  teacher  has  as  good  a  right  to  them  as 
the  French  or  German  teacher  and  perhaps 
the  English  and  Latin  departments  can  use 
them  with  considerable  success.  What  is  a  i 
good  argument  for  the  studying  of  a  great 
many  subjects  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  leading 
argument  in  favor  of  any  one.  If  a  student 
can  get  discipline,  culture  and  international¬ 
ism  from  several  different  studies  it  is  up  to 
him  to  cultivate  the  one  which  appeals  to 
him  most. 

Not  only  are  these  aims  too  general,  they 
are  also  too  indefinite,  too  difficult  to  meas-  ’ 
ure.  How  shall  one  plan  a  French  course  of  ; 
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study  for  the  first  year  which  shall  give  dis¬ 
cipline,  culture  and  internationalism  ?  How 
shall  the  teacher  know  at  the  end  of  the  year 
whether  her  pupils  have  attained  them  or 
not?  If  discipline  is  desired,  what  French 
shall  we  teach.  Conversation,  Grammar  or 
Reading?  Probably  a  good  stiff  course  in 
Grammar  would  be  the  best  means  of  attain¬ 
ing  that  end.  Then  just  what  is  discipline? 
Many  will  disagree  on  this  and  many  will 
claim  that  discipline  thus  gained  will  not  be 
transferred  to  other  fields  of  activity,  which, 
if  true,  would  be  a  death  blow  to  one  of  our 
aims  as  obviously  pupils  are  not  studying 
French  for  the  sake  of  French  discipline. 

As  to  Culture — there  is  no  denying  that 
the  study  of  French  opens  up  new  avenues, 
brings  in  new  concepts,  widens  one’s  knowl¬ 
edge,  increases  the  vocabulary  and  improves 
the  pronunciation  and  idiom  of  the  mother 
tongue  and  eventually  leads  to  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  the  good  things  that  make  for  culture 
— if  one  stays  at  it  long  enough.  But  here 
we  come  up  against  the  question,  how  much 
Culture  will  a  High  School  student  have  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year? — the  second  year? 
We  cannot  make  estimates  here  for  those 
who  go  further  for  recent  studies  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  foreign  language  teaching  show  that 
Third  and  Fourth  year  students  are  very 
rare  indeed.  A  great  part  of  the  two  years 
is  given  to  grammar  drills,  to  a  forced  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  irrcfe  dar  verbs  and  sub¬ 
junctive  moods,  so  that  there  is  little  time 
for  reading  worthwhile  literature  or  even 
for  learning  the  names  of  Literary  or  Histor¬ 
ical  figures  or  acquiring  any  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  country  whose  grammar 
seems  to  be  so  important.  So  that  it  is  per¬ 
haps  a  consolation  that  the  amount  of  cul¬ 
ture  obtained  in  odd  moments  is  not  meas¬ 
urable  for  the  results  might  prove  disap¬ 
pointing. 

Nor  does  Internationalism  fare  any  better 
when  we  come  to  audit  the  accounts,  per¬ 
haps  even  not  so  well,  for,  while  most  peda¬ 
gogues  will  agree  on  the  desirability  of  Dis¬ 
cipline  and  Culture,  there  will  be  some 
among  them,  and  still  more  in  the  lay  world, 
who  will  rise  to  question  the  value  of  Inter¬ 


nationalism,  who  will  regard  it  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  liability  rather  than  an  asset.  But 
even  if  we  find  a  definition  of  it  that  suits 
everybody  it  has  still  to  be  proved  that  we 
are  giving  it  in  very  large  doses  to  the 
students.  There  is  really  no  evidence  to  the 
credo  that  people  who  know  foreign  lang¬ 
uages  have  more  tolerance  and  brotherly 
love  toward  other  people  that  those 
equipped  only  with  the  mother  tongue.  The 
European  war  was  carried  on  by  people 
who  were  on  the  whole  good  linguists.  In 
this  country  before  1914  there  was  probably 
more  German  taught  than  any  other  modern 
language  and  yet  that  did  not  prevent  the 
students  in  the  German  classes  and  their 
teachers  from  joining  in  a  vigorous  anti- 
Germanism.  It  is  doubtful  too,  if  students 
of  Spanish  in  this  country  are  doing  anything 
special  to  promote  a  friendlier  interest  in 
our  Mexican  neighbors. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  that  all 
these  good  things  should  not  be  sought. 
They  are  simply  too  remote  and  too  indefi¬ 
nite,  too  difficult  to  measure,  to  be  the  sole 
justification  of  foreign  language  teaching 
in  any  school  system.  They  can  be  claimed 
for  so  many  other  subjects  that  they  make 
the  position  of  French  Insecure.  If  these 
were  the  only  reasons  for  studying  French 
then  it  would  soon  have  to  go  the  way  of 
Latin  and  give  place  to  more  practical  and 
vital  subjects.  We  must  have  something 
more  tangible,  something  that  will  show  re¬ 
sults  within  a  reasonable  time  and  this 
brings  us  to  the  second  group  of  objectives 
already  referred  to  under  the  title  of  Parent- 
and-Child  Aims.  This  includes  all  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  taking  foreign  languages  which  the 
parent  or  child  can  think  of.  The  purposes 
of  parent  and  child  are  by  no  means  identi¬ 
cal,  Indeed  we  shall  often  find  a  sharp  dis¬ 
agreement  in  which  the  child  is  often  right 
but  in  which  the  parent  is  usually  triumph¬ 
ant.  This  occurs  when  the  pupil  is  forced 
into  a  language  class  without  any  desire  on 
his  part  but  because  his  mother  wishes  him 
to  learn  French.  “I  have  always  regretted 
that  I  could  not  speak  a  foreign  language,” 
she  will  tell  the  teacher,  ‘‘  and  I  made  up  my 
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mind  that  my  children  should  have  this 
opportunity.”  There  are  thousands  of 
mothers  throughout  the  country  who  nourish 
this  sentiment  and  there  are  thousands  of 
children  who  are  daily  practising  the  piano 
or  working  on  French  or  Spanish  Composi¬ 
tions  for  no  other  reason  than  to  afford  a 
vicarious  pleasure  to  their  parents.  Many 
of  these  children  may  grow  to  like  the  lang¬ 
uage  later  on  and  achieve  considerable  suc¬ 
cess  with  it.  The  others  struggle  reluctantly 
through  the  two  required  years  and  then 
gleefully  depart  for  more  congenial  haunts. 

There  are,  of  course,  plenty  of  points  on 
which  the  family  is  agreed  and  the  chief  of 
these  is  the  College  Entrance  examination. 
The  study  of  French  in  High  School  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  passing  an  examination  for 
another  institution  is  sorely  regretted  by 
those  educators  who  feel  that  High  Schools 
stand  for  something  more  than  a  preparation 
for  College  and  who  claim  that  language 
work  is  greatly  handicapped  by  the  demands 
put  upon  it  by  the  impending  examinations. 
While  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sound  pedagogy 
behind  these  sentiments,  there  is  one  thing 
that  can  be  said  for  the  College  entrance 
objective  and  that  is  that  it  is  definite.  It 
means  that  the  student  must  learn,  or  rather 
cram,  a  great  amount  of  grammar,  that  he 
must  be  able  to  translate  intricate  sentences 
and  use  verb  forms  which  even  a  Frenchman 
would  hardly  know  and  would  probably  not 
use  if  he  did  know  them.  It  means  that  he 
must  neglect  the  speaking  of  the  language. 
He  must  not  seek  to  read  with  enjoyment  but 
rather  with  a  view  to  noticing  grammatical 
catches  of  any  kind.  In  spite  of  all  these  in¬ 
dictments  however,  we  are  at  least  on  firm, 
though  perhaps  rocky,  ground.  We  can 
prophesy  with  a  fair  amount  of  certainty 
that  a  student  with  a  normal  intelligence 
quotient  and  with  average  industry  can  at 
the  end  of  two,  or  in  some  cases,  three,  years 
pass  an  examination  which  will  entitle  him 
to  enter  a  college  and,  therefore,  to  complete 
the  studies  which  will  enable  him  to  earn  his 
living  later  on.  We  cannot  promise  any¬ 
thing  so  definite  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  comes 
to  us  with  some  other  purpose  in  mind. 
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For  there  are  other  objectives  in  the  minds  B 
of  the  pupils.  Sometimes  they  state  them  p 
frankly,  sometimes  they  are  hesitant,  either 
because  they  do  not  know  very  clearly  what  . J 
they  want,  or  because  they  are  a  little  em- 
barrassed  at  the  thought  of  telling  rather 
openly  their  more  or  less  secret  ambitions. 

If  the  teacher  asks  her  students  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  year  to  take  a  sheet  of  paper  i. 
and  write  freely  and  at  their  leisure  their 
reasons  for  taking  French  she  will  probably  ' 
get  the  best  statement  of  student  objectives,  j,. 
These  effusions  when  tabulated  will  fall, 
most  of  them,  under  the  following  headings: 

1.  Because  I  want  to  get  into  College. 

2.  Because  I  think  every  educated  person 
ought  to  know  a  foreign  language. 

3.  Because  my  parents  want  me  to  take  5 
it. 

4.  Because  I  think  it  makes  for  better 
feeling  between  the  two  countries. 

5.  Because  I  want  to  travel  abroad. 

6.  Because  I  expect  to  get  a  position  in  ’ 
an  importing  house. 

Leaving  aside  the  first  four  reasons  as 
they  have  been  touched  upon  already  we 
come  to  the  two  more  definite  objectives 
which  may  be  simply  rationalizing  on  the  , 
part  of  the  pupils  or  may  be  the  expression 
of  a  very  sincere  desire.  At  this  point  the  | 
advisor,  the  department  head  or  some  such  ^ 
functionary  should  step  in.  | 

The  figures  gathered  by  the  American  \ 
Council  of  Education  in  the  very  exhaustive 
investigation  of  Foreign  Language  teaching 
which  it  is  making  at  the  present  time,  show 
that  over  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  students 
drop  out  of  French  classes  after  two  years, 
that  is,  before  they  are  sufficiently  advanced 
to  speak  French  fluently  enough  to  find  it  of 
much  use  in  traveling  and  long  before  the}”^ 
could  be  of  any  possible  value  to  an  import¬ 
ing  house.  The  first  two  years  of  High 
School  French  are  influenced  largely  by  the 
requirements  for  College  Entrance  Examina¬ 
tions  and  therefore  emphasize  grammatical 
construction  in  preference  to  conversation 
and  commercial  forms.  If  a  student  wants 
to  realize  his  ambition  he  must,  then,  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  five  per  cent,  or  less  who  go 
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as  far  as  four  years  in  the  language.  Shall 
we  advise  him  to  plan  his  programme  accord¬ 
ingly  Before  we  do  this  let  us  ask  ourselves 
how  many  Americans  really  go  abroad,  that 
is,  not  from  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  solely 
but  from  the  country  as  a  whole  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  how  many  openings  are  there  in  this 
country  for  Americans  to  use  French  in 
business?  We  could  not  give  definite  an¬ 
swers  to  these  questions  but  we  know  too 
well  that  the  answer  to  the  first  would  be  a 
very  small  number  and  the  answer  to  the 
second  smaller  still. 

For  we  must  not  simply  see  objectives 
when  we  start  on  our  French  career  but  we 
must  be  sure  that  these  are  possible  objec¬ 
tives.  We  should  all  like  to  give  our  school 
children  everything  they  want  in  the  way  of 
education  but  we  are  limited  by  time,  by 
programs  and  a  hundred  other  things.  We 
have  therefore  to  decide  on  what  we  can  give 
them,  or  in  other  words  what  the  third  group 
of  objectives — the  Pedagogical  Aims  are  to 
consist  of.  Fifty-three  per  cent  of  all  the 
High  School  students  taking  a  modern  for¬ 
eign  language  are  in  our  French  classes  the 
American  Council  tells  us.  What  should 
our  programme  consist  of?  To  arrive  at 
some  conclusions  on  this  point  we  do  not 
need  statistics  so  much  as  a  few  hours’  quiet 
contemplation  seeking  the  commonsense 
answers  to  these  questions: 

1.  Considering  the  relatively  short  space 
of  time  given  to  the  study  of  French 
(2  years)  and  the  rather  large  size  of 
the  classes  (30  to  50  pupils),  what  can 
we  give  our  boys  and  girls  that  they 
can  carry  away  with  them  and  retain 
for  use  in  after  life? 

2.  Considering  the  geographical  location 
of  the  United  States  is  it  possible  for 
Americans  to  give  their  children  the 
advantages  of  foreign  travel  and  study 
that  Europeans  enjoy  and  is  it  possi¬ 
ble  without  these  advantages  to  obtain 
an  all-round  development  in  French? 

If  we  apply  these  measuring  rods  in  mak¬ 
ing  our  objectives  we  shall  have  to  admit 
that  the  speaking  of  French  with  any  degree 
of  fluency  is  hardly  possible  for  the  vast 


majority  of  our  students.  In  a  fifty-minute 
period  and  with  a  class  of  forty  it  is  unlikely 
that  each  pupil  would  get  a  chance  to  pro¬ 
nounce  more  than  a  few  words  a  day,  so 
that  Practice,  which  is  of  primary  impor¬ 
tance  in  learning  to  speak,  has  to  be  neg¬ 
lected.  This  would  not  be  so  serious  if  there 
were  other  channels  through  which  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  conversation  were  to  be  reached, 
but  there  are  little  or  none.  The  parents  of 
the  students  do  not  speak  French  as  a  rule, 
though  the  opposite  would  be  true  for  stud¬ 
ents  abroad.  There  are  little  or  no  French 
books  in  the  home.  French  plays  come  very 
rarely  to  the  United  States  and  seldom  ven¬ 
ture  beyond  the  confines  of  New  York,  there 
are  no  French  tourists.  French  governesses 
and  maids  are  found  only  among  the  rich 
and  the  Summer  Sessions  in  the  French 
Schools  and  Universities  which  are  of  such 
easy  access  to  Europeans  and  so  much  fre¬ 
quented  by  them,  are  too  remote  and  too 
costly  for  young  Americans. 

What  then  can  we  give  our  young  people? 
Probably  the  highest  achievement  we  can 
hope  for,  that  we  can  feel  sure  of  reaching,  is 
the  ability  ro  read  French  understandingly. 
To  be  able  to  face  a  page  of  French  prose 
without  alarm  and,  as  our  Reading  Special¬ 
ists  put  it,  “get  the  thought  from  the  printed 
page,”  is  an  accomplishment  well  worth  the 
two  years  that  would  be  devoted  to  it. 
There  is  probably  no  doubt  that  this  could 
be  accomplished  in  the  allotted  time  if  both 
teachers  and  students  began  work  with  this 
objective  in  mind  and  were  equipped  with 
means  to  measure  their  progress.  A  student 
would  leave  the  French  class  with  an  added 
feeling  of  power  and  with  at  least  one  very 
real  possession.  He  would  have  something 
that  would  set  him  apart  from  all  other 
students  who  have  not  had  this  training, 
as  a  good  mechanic  is  apart  from  the  un¬ 
skilled.  He  has  something  which  will  be  of 
great  use  to  him  if  he  goes  to  College  and 
which  will  save  him  months  of  drudgery. 
He  has,  too,  something  which  can  bring  him 
enjoyment  all  his  life  long,  he  has  the  key 
to  unlock  the  treasure-house  of  one  of  the 
greatest  literatures  of  the  world  and  to  hear 
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great  thinkers  express  their  ideas  to  him  in  a 
way  which  no  translator,  however  reverent, 
could  do. 

Reading  can  be  taught  in  large  classes. 
There  is  much  that  can  be  learned  by  a  class 
as  a  group,  but  there  is  much,  too,  that  the 
student  can  do  for  himself  while  the  teacher 
is  occupied  with  others.  He  can  advance  as 
rapidly  as  he  wants  to,  for  he  is  not  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  teacher  to  at  all  the  same  extent 
as  he  would  be  in  conversation  or  in  compo¬ 
sition.  Reading  can  be  learned  without  go¬ 
ing  abroad  and  can  therefore  be  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  poor  student  as  well  as  the  rich. 
Progress  can  be  readily  measured.  There 
are  at  the  present  time  excellent  tests  on  the 
market  which  will  show  the  student,  as  well 
as  his  teacher,  just  how  many  words  he  is 
acquainted  with,  what  idioms  he  can  or  can 
not  comprehend,  and  with  what  speed  he 
can  get  the  contents  of  a  passage.  Reading, 
too,  is  something  that  lasts.  Ability  to 
speak  is  lost  very  quickly  from  lack  of  prac¬ 
tice,  ability  to  read  is  more  constant  and  the 
means  for  practice  are  always  at  one’s  dis¬ 
posal. 

There  are  some  who  will  object  to  reading 
as  the  main  objective  of  French  in  our  High 
Schools  and  feel  that  it  is  not  just  so  to  limit 
their  students.  But  if  these  people  will  stop 
to  think  it  over  they  will  surely  realize  that 
we  are  not  giving  them  the  things  they  ask 
for  now  and  that  it  would  be  much  better  to 
aim  for  something  we  can  give  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  Besides  the  fact  that  reading  is  the 
main  objective  does  not  mean  that  conver¬ 
sation,  writing  or  other  phases  of  French 


study  should  be  thrown  aside.  There  is 
always  plenty  of  oral  work  to  be  done  in  ^ 
class  and  the  teacher  will  find  that  a  wealth 
of  reading,  far  from  handicapping  pupils  will 
make  for  an  increase  in  vocabulary,  a  mas¬ 
tery  of  idiom  and  a  cultural  background  that 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  those  among  them 
who  are  going  to  continue  their  studies  for  a 
longer  period. 

While  the  clarifying  of  Objectives  will  not 
bring  about  a  millennium  it  will  do  a  great 
deal  toward  improving  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  of  French  and  lightening  the  teach¬ 
er’s  burden.  It  may  possibly  reduce  the  en¬ 
rollment  in  the  language  classes,  but  surely 
that  is  not  to  be  regretted  if  it  is  realized  that 
students  are  spending  their  time  on  some¬ 
thing  that  will  be  of  more  value  to  them.  , 
The  drop  in  enrollment  would  mean  the  re¬ 
moval  of  a  great  deal  of  dead  wood  and  the  ( 
remaining  pupils  would  see  more  clearly 
how  much  they  had  accomplished  and  how 
much  was  yet  to  be  done.  Promotion  would 
become  more  just  and  more  regular  and  the 
causes  of  failure  could  be  analyzed  more 
accurately  and  therefore  remedied  more 
rapidly.  The  teacher  would  prepare  her 
work  with  more  care  and  enthusiasm  and 
the  students  would  work  more  zealously  if 
both  knew  that  certain  results  were  expected 
in  a  fixed  t.'  ne.  There  is  nothing  more  en¬ 
couraging  than  the  feeling  of  accomplish¬ 
ment,  however  small  that  accomplishment 
may  be,  for  it  puts  a  milestone  here  and 
there  along  the  road  which  itself  leads  to 
something  worth  while,  which  seems  worth 
working  for,  which  will  bring  enjoyment. 


Better  still  is  for  the  man  to  come  through  himself  and  exceed  himself  by  getting  rid 
of  his  fears  in  the  midst  of  the  circumstances  where  his  daily  lot  is  cast.  Become  a 
freeman  in  the  place  where  you  first  surrendered  your  freedom.  Win  your  battle  where 
you  lost  it.  And  you  will  come  to  see  that,  although  where  was  much  outside  of  you  that 
was  not  right,  there  was  more  inside  of  you  that  was  not  right.  Thus  you  will  learn  that 
the  wrong  inside  of  you  spoils  even  the  right  that  is  outside  of  you. 

HENRY  FORD. 


Better  High-School  Teachers 

By  A  HIGH-SCHOOL  TEACHER 

m  statisticians  have  been  telling  us  that  the  proportion  of  children  in  and  out  of  high  school 
has  risen  from  one  high-school  pupil  to  500  residents  of  New  York  City,  to  one  high-school 
pupil  to  fifty  residents.  The  writer,  who  is  head  of  a  high-school  department  of  English,  here 
tells  us  how  this  revolution  affects  the  teacher. 


However  much  doctors  (of  philoso¬ 
phy)  may  disagree  as  to  aims,  pur¬ 
poses,  and  means  of  attainment,  in 
secondary  education,  they  are  practically  at 
one  in  proclaiming  the  need  of  a  more 
scholarly  body  of  secondary  school  teachers. 
One  important  obstacle  in  the  way  of  attain¬ 
ing  this  goal,  however,  seems  to  me  to  be 
generally  overlooked.  Perhaps  it  is  an  ob¬ 
stacle  that  only  a  real  sure-enough  teacher 
would  realize — someone  a  little  closer  to  the 
day-in  and  day-out  class-room  practice  than 
are  professors  of  Education  or  even  school 
superintendents.  The  head  of  department 
in  a  high  school  has  an  unusual  vantage 
ground,  for  he  himself  teaches,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  endeavors  to  encourage,  stimu¬ 
late  and — occasionally — to  reform  others,  in 
the  light  of  both  theory  and  practice.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  for  this  reason,  as  I  have  said,  that 
I  find  myself  Inclined  to  point  out  a  fact 
which  those  in  more  authoritative  positions 
do  not  mention. 

A  study  of  prevailing  conditions  in  regard 
to  the  preparation  of  secondary  school  teach¬ 
ers,  “The  Scholarship  of  Teachers  in  Second¬ 
ary  Schools”  by  Fitzpatrick  and  Hutson, 
very  sanely  points  out  that  “pure  scholar¬ 
ship”  is  not  the  desideratum;  that  the 
“academic  mind”  developed  through  gradu¬ 
ate  study  may  so  divorce  knowledge  from 
life  as  to  render  its  possessor  useless  in  the 
class-room.  The  point  scarcely  needs  elab¬ 
oration.  The  authors  show  that  what  is 
wanted  is  a  preparation  combining  thorough 
knowledge  of  a  special  subject  with  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  its  relation  to  human  living, 


and  a  personal  enthusiasm  which  shall  give 
kindling  to  young  minds. 

However,  the  point  just  now  to  be  em¬ 
phasized  is  that  Fitzpatrick  and  the  other 
doctors  do  agree  that  specialized  study  (not 
less  than  two  years  of  undergraduate  college 
work),  is  highly  desirable;  that  much  evil 
results  from  the  practice  prevalent  in  the 
smaller  high  schools,  of  permitting  teachers 
to  “fill  in”  with  subjects  with  which  they 
have  only  a  superficial  acquaintance.  Where 
two  subjects  are  taught  by  one  teacher,  they 
should  be  so  related  that  his  Interest  and 
preparation  in  the  one  may  reinforce  his 
efficiency  in  the  other.  It  is  pointed  out, 
moreover,  that  the  greater  efficiency  of  Ger¬ 
man  schools  is  largely  due  to  the  high  schol¬ 
arly  attainments  of  the  teachers  in  their 
special  fields. 

My  proposition  is  simply  this:  that  while 
we  are  constantly  increasing  the  urgency  of 
our  plea  for  high  school  teachers  well  versed 
in  their  subjects,  we  are  at  the  same  time 
creating  a  condition  in  the  high  schools 
which,  in  certain  subjects  at  least,  deters  the 
well-versed  college  graduate  from  entering 
upon  high  school  teaching.  Let  me  illus¬ 
trate  from  the  subject  with  which  I  am  per¬ 
sonally  concerned,  and  the  city  (New  York) 
with  which  I  am  familiar. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I  entered 
upon  the  high  school  teaching  of  English,  a 
keen  love  of  reading,  an  appreciation  of  our 
literary  inheritance,  and  a  pleasure  in  the 
attempt  at  self-expression,  made  me  wish  to 
give  to  others  a  kindred  inspiration.  Among 
my  pupils  were  the  dull,  the  indifferent,  the 
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mediocre,  but  also  in  large  proportion,  the 
eager-minded.  In  those  days,  I  learned  on 
good  authority,  the  proportion  of  high  school 
pupils  to  the  entire  population  of  New  York 
City  was  about  i  to  500.  Boys  and  girls 
who  did  not  care  for  books  either  went  to 
work  directly  after  the  elementary  school 
course,  or  took  a  short  “business  course” 
and  became  stenographers  of  perhaps  an  in¬ 
ferior  grade.  Others  took  a  two-year 
“commerical”  course  in  high  school.  Those 
who  expected  to  attend  a  four-year  high 
school  course  and  obtain  a  four-year  di¬ 
ploma  had  to  be  fairly  literate  and  able  to 
understand  what  they  read.  If  they  were 
not  they  either  failed  the  entrance  examina¬ 
tion  or  dropped  out  in  the  first  year.  For 
the  moment  let  us  set  aside  the  unfortunate 
lack  of  provision  for  these  less  book-minded 
pupils,  and  notice  only  that  the  sifted  group 
that  remained,  while  far  from  “highly  in¬ 
tellectual,”  did  present  to  the  enthusiastic 
teacher  of  literature  and  of  the  writing  art, 
a  delightful  opportunity  for  activity.  She 
felt  that  she  was  feeding  the  hungry;  when 
she  spoke,  she  caught  the  responsive  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  many.  The  dull  she  en¬ 
couraged  and  helped  with  patience  because 
they  were  after  all  a  minority  and  were  not 
so  far  below  the  others  but  that  effort  and 
persistence  might  bring  to  them  more 
slowly  much  of  the  efficiency  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  the  others  gained  quickly.  In  other 
words,  the  teacher  felt  that  every  bit  of 
culture  she  possessed,  every  bit  of  knowledge 
of  her  specialty  was  a  direct  asset. 

To-day  the  teacher’s  task  has  been  revo¬ 
lutionized.  Instead  of  i  to  500,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  high  school  pupils  to  population  is  i 
to  50.  This  means  that  we  are  sending  to 
high  school  ten  times  as  large  a  proportion 
of  elementary  school  graduates;  we  are  send¬ 
ing  not  merely  those  who  can  pass  certain 
elementary  examinations,  or  those  who  show 
an  aptitude  for  books,  but  practically  all 
children.  The  law  of  compulsory  education 
and  the  growing  belief  among  parents  that 
education  spells  social  and  economic  power 
have  accomplished  this.  What  is  the  effect 
upon  the  high  school  teacher’s  undertaking? 


She  has  before  her  about  200  pupils,  a  large 
number  of  whom  have  been  forced  through 
the  elementary  school  at  top  speed,  to  make 
room  for  others  and  to  make  a  handsome 
showing  of  promotions — often  skipping 
grades  to  fill  the  higher  class-rooms.  Not  a 
few  have  gone  through  the  elementary  school 
in  a  series  of  “low  groups,”  who  each  term 
do  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  prescribed 
work,  but  are  promoted,  graduated,  and  sent 
to  high  schools  after  the  same  number  of 
terms  as  normal  pupils.  I  am  not  criticizing 
this  method  of  elementary  school  promotions; 
I  am  merely  saying  that  such  pupils  present 
to  our  young  teacher  a  strange  problem. 
For,  except  for  a  few  pupils  who  resign  their 
claim  to  a  regular  diploma,  the  only  sifting 
permitted  in  high  school,  so  far  as  English  is 
concerned,  is  similar  tothat  in  the  elementary 
grades.  There  is  a  four-year  course  in 
English  for  all  pupils  who  wish  to  obtain  a 
diploma.  The  pupils  may  be  grouped  into 
high,  middle,  and  low,  but  the  low  must  enter 
upon  a  four-year  English  course,  including 
the  prescribed  group  of  classics.  At  the  end  of 
the  four  year  course  a  Regents  examination, 
requiring  ability  to  read,  analyze,  and  sum¬ 
marize  a  difficult  prose  passage,  must  be 
passed,  if  any  diploma  is  to  be  obtained. 

In  her  classes,  all  ostensibly  leading  to¬ 
ward  the  diploma,  the  teacher  finds,  then, 
large  numbers  of  pupils  of  low  “intelligence 
quotients”  and  with  no  natural  taste  for 
books.  They  are  not  such  stuff  as  readers 
are  made  of.  Though  their  capacities  are 
suited  only  to  elementary  reading  classes 
or  vocational  courses,  superintendents  and 
principals  insist  that  the  teacher  must  give 
them  inspiration  through  the  best  literature. 
They  are  never  “demoted”  to  elementary 
classes.  As  for  vocational  schools,  these  are 
ill-equipped  and  inadequate,  and  the  school 
has  no  power  to  force  failing  pupils  to  change 
to  trade  schools. 

Misguided  parents,  also,  because  of  the 
social  stigma  which  they  attach  to  vocational 
schools,  insist  on  keeping  their  children  in  the 
high  school,  often  with  the  idea  of  turning 
the  girls  into  teachers!  “High  school  mor¬ 
tality”  moreover  is  heavily  scored  by  the 
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educational  experts.  Some  of  them  pro¬ 
claim  that  any  subject  can  profitably  be 
taught  to  any  pupil.  All  conspire  to  pile  the 
impossible  burden  on  the  teacher.  She, 
however,  who  talks  with  these  pupils  day  by 
day,  finds  that  they  lack  two  things  at  least 
which  are  essential  to  profitable  contact  with 
books:  power  to  reason  and  power  to  retain. 
You  can  teach  them,  even  win  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  some  topic  on  Monday,  and  be 
sure  that  on  Tuesday  they  will  recall  not  one 
thing  accurately.  Again,  you  can  take  one 
step,  two  steps  in  reasoning  for  them,  and 
await  the  perfectly  obvious  conclusion  in 
their  past — in  vain.  Such  pupils  do  not 
really  grow  in  power. 

I  shall  not  argue  here  to  prove  that  these 
weaknesses  cannot  be  cured  in  pupils  whose 
“IQ”  is  as  low  as  90.  I  shall  merely  men¬ 
tion  the  findings  in  the  army  (inaccurate 
I  doubt  not)  in  regard  to  the  mentality  of 
adults,  that  the  average  adult  does  not  attain 
a  higher  thought  power  than  that  of  a 
thirteen-year  old.  Nor  can  the  teacher  ad¬ 
just  the  situation  by  “leaving  back”  per¬ 
petually  those  who  are  unfitted  for  the  grade 
of  work.  She  is  required  to  promote  usually 
at  least  80  per  cent,  of  her  pupils.  To  do  this 
(unless  she  is  willing  to  let  them  face  the 
state  examination  at  the  end  of  the  course 
completely  unprepared),  she  must  drill  on 
such  elementary  matters  as  sentence  division 
and  the  summarizing  of  simple  prose,  term 
after  term.  Why  not  get  through  with  it  in 
the  first  year?  Because  the  poorest  group, 
as  I  have  said,  never  do  retain  a  principle 
that  is  taught,  and  the  next  poorest  must  be 
promoted  to  satisfy  appearances.  Some 
principals  contribute  one  more  straw  to  the 
teacher’s  galling  load  by  insisting  that  she  is 
“teaching  the  pupils  not  the  subject”  and 
should  therefore  be  just  as  willing  to  teach 
one  grade  over  and  over  as  to  gain  the  variety 
and  pleasure  that  comes  through  contact 
with  the  older,  more  developed  pupils  and 
a  change  of  texts.  The  inference  in  such  a 
case  would  seem  to  be  that  a  normal  school 
course  with  a  very  small  amount  of  litera¬ 
ture  would  be  quite  as  useful  as  special  study 
of  English  in  college. 


Now  if  you  were  a  college  girl,  with  the 
kind  of  live,  enthusiastic  pleasure  in  reading, 
and  appreciation  of  our  literary  inheritance 
that  made  you  eager  to  impart  your  enthu¬ 
siasm,  would  you  choose  high  school  teach¬ 
ing?  If  you  knew  that  you  might  have  to 
teach  in  a  high  school  (like  a  suburban  one 
of  which  I  know)  where  you  were  told  that 
you  must  promote  95%  every  term  and  into 
which  the  superintendent  thrust  all  fourteen- 
year-old  boys  and  girls,  no  matter  how  few 
elementary  grades  they  had  passed,  would 
you  choose  that  calling?  Would  you  not 
rather  seek  either  private  school  work  or 
business  life? 

Whence  then  are  we  recruiting  our  high 
school  teachers  of  English  ?  More  and  more 
from  elementary  school  teachers,  who,  while 
they  have  covered  the  required  number  of 
“points”  in  English  by  taking  extension 
courses,  possess  more  of  the  stamina  for  “not 
teaching  the  subject  but  the  pupil.”  The 
highly  cultured  girl  wants  to  deal  with 
responsive  minds,  however  immature,  or  at 
least  with  classes  in  which  enough  minds 
are  capable  of  response,  to  give  her  a  sense  of 
teaching.  If  the  classes  are  loaded  down 
with  the  completely  incapable,  we  may  as 
well  have  teachers  who  are  not  specialists  but 
who  by  teaching  the  same  pupils  all  their 
subjects,  gain  a  far  greater  knowledge  of  the 
pupils. 

Observe  that  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the 
welfare  of  the  teacher  is  to  outweigh  that  of 
the  child.  The  only  purpose  of  the  school  is 
the  welfare  of  the  child.  But  if  for  that  wel¬ 
fare  educators  desire  cultured,  enthusiastic 
specialists,  such  as  they  admire  in  Ger¬ 
many,  they  will  have  to  sift  the  pupils  in 
such  a  way  that  these  specialists  are  offered 
something  different  from  the  work  of  nurse¬ 
maids  or  teachers  of  “sub-normals.”  In¬ 
stead  of  raising  the  standard  of  secondary 
school  teachers,  they  are,  by  this  process  of 
non-selection,  not  only  (as  I  believe)  di¬ 
rectly  injuring  the  pupils,  but  indirectly 
injuring  them  by  making  high  school  teach¬ 
ing  repulsive  to  the  best  college  graduates. 

Bulletin  Number  Twenty  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
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kig  presents  a  careful  comparison  of  Euro- 
p>ean  and  American  secondary  education. 
The  writer,  William  S.  Learned,  emphasizing 
the  more  selective  education  of  Europe,  con¬ 
cludes  that  one  crying  need  in  our  high 
schools  is  the  providing  of  distinct  curricula 
for  the  strictly  “intellectual,”  the  average, 
and  the  very  weak.  “With  reference  to  the 
latter,”  he  says,  “it  should  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered,  whether  a  full-time  school  has  at 
present  anything  to  offer  that  is  comparable 
with  the  education  afforded  by  regular  em¬ 
ployment  supplemented  by  efficient  school¬ 
ing  of  a  simple  sort  either  on  the  continuation 
school  plan  or  preferably  on  the  ‘coopera¬ 
tive’  scheme  of  periodic  alternation.” 


Such  careful  consideration  ought  certainly 
to  be  given.  To  one  who  has  had  close  con¬ 
tacts  with  cooperative  training,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  requirement  that  all  such  pupils 
pass  the  same  state  examination  in  literature 
as  is  set  for  other  pupils,  is  defeating  the 
purpose  of  the  segregation.  There  should 
be  short  courses,  leading  to  special  diplomas 
or  certificates,  given  in  beautiful,  well- 
equipped  buildings,  where  technical  special¬ 
ists  and  teachers  of  elementary  English  train 
pupils  who  would  never  respond  to  the  best 
literature.  When  this  is  accomplished,  we 
may  with  more  sincerity  urge  that  high 
school  teachers  be  well-versed  in  their  sub¬ 
jects. 


TRUTH 

The  Truth  of  yesterday  is  not  the  Truth  of  to-day? 

Then  Truth  is  forever  shifting,  sliding? 

How  can  we  ever  know  what’s  true? 

Is  it  some  clock  with  an  infinite  number  of  faces. 

Always  the  Truth,  although  we  see  it  in  so  many  varied  aspects? 
You  admit  no  fixed,  no  formal  standard? 

The  yard-stick  stays  the  same; 

Although  the  thing  I  call  my  yard  of  rubber. 

May  not  stretch  out  to  just  what  you  call  your  yard  of  rubber, 

I  grant  you  that  it  should. 

May  not  the  Truth  always  be  a  different  thing. 

Depending  on  what  one  measures? 

May  not  the  standard  of  Truth  be  an  Absolute? 

No,  rather  Truth  has  always  seemed  to  me 
One  mighty,  infinite  kaleidoscope: 

We  turn  it  this  way,  and  we  turn  it  that; 

We  get  this  view  to-day  and  that  tomorrow: 

A  combination  now  of  grays  and  blacks; 

Then  on  some  glorious,  radiant  morn. 

That  glowing  ruddy  gray  mosaic  there. 

The  kaleidoscope  is  always  just  the  same. 

ALFRED  R.  HEDRICK. 


Civil  Tests  for  Teachers 

FRANK  HANKINSON 

fVith  a  growing  surplus  of  applicants  for  teaching  positions,  with  a  large  number  of  school  sys¬ 
tems  becoming  large  enough  to  warrant  efficient  division  of  labor,  the  setting  up  of  an  examining 
board  becomes  a  logical  necessity.  Otherwise,  the  school  superintendent' s  efficiency  crumbles 
under  the  increasing  rains  of  political  demands  for  patronage.  Not  for  a  generation  has  there 
been  so  opportune  a  time  for  securing  the  adoption  of  the  progressive  step  of  reorganizing  the 


merit  system.  Mr.  Hankinson  makes 

HOW  shall  our  teachers  be  chosen? 
Suggestions  are  made  continually 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools 
of  America,  with  sharp  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing.  The  pendulum  swings  this  way  and  that, 
and  there  are  almost  as  many  prescriptions 
as  doctors.  One  thing,  however,  is  uni¬ 
versally  accepted — as  a  theory — and  that  is, 
that  the  most  important,  the  most  necessary 
factor  is  the  teacher. 

Upon  the  teacher  depends  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  class.  The  qualifications  for 
her  task,  her  fitness  for  giving  inspiration, 
for  leading  in  the  right  paths,  for  the  forming 
of  right  habits  and  for  aiding  the  child  in  the 
best  development  of  his  powers,  are  the 
prime  requisites  for  proper  education.  This 
is  universally  accepted,  and  yet  the  necessary 
pre-requisite — the  choice  of  the  teacher — is 
not  carefully  provided  for  in  many  com¬ 
munities. 

Not  yet  is  it  generally  accepted  that  the 
most  important  executive  task  of  a  school 
system  is  the  selection  of  the  teachers,  and 
that  the  success  or  the  failure  of  the  schools 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  manner  in 
which  this  task  is  performed. 

In  some  of  our  larger  cities  this  work  is 
delegated  to  an  examining  board,  whose 
stipulated  duties  and  whose  powers  are  such 
that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  class-room,  the 
character  and  excellence  of  the  instruction 
given  and  the  morale  of  the  whole  system 
may  be  shaped  and  determined — in  time — 


!  technical  subject  hold  your  attention. 

by  them.  They  guard  the  gates  of  admissioM 
to  the  teaching  positions.  If  properly  quali¬ 
fied  for  their  work,  if  possessed  of  sufficient 
scholarship,  of  competent  knowledge  of  the 
qualities  that  a  teacher  should  possess,  with 
the  requisite  (and  rare)  power  of  judgment  of 
personality,  and  with  these  qualifications  are 
gifted  with  intellectual  honesty  and  a  zeal  for 
real  service — such  a  board  can  secure  for 
any  system  a  constantly  improving  service 
on  the  part  of  the  teaching  force,  and  a  grad¬ 
ual  but  sure  approach  to  the  ideal  school. 

Some  well-defined  method  of  selecting 
teachers  on  merit  is  absolutely  indispensable. 
It  must  be  a  merit  system  in  which  certain 
clearly-expressed  requirements  are  laid  down 
before  the  candidates  present  themselves,  a 
system  in  which  there  is  absolute  equality  of 
opportunity  and  in  which  the  personal 
opinion  of  the  examiners  or  other  selecting 
body  is  not  allow'ed  an  influence  in  the  selec¬ 
tion. 

Civil  Service  examinations  have  been  de¬ 
cried  and  ridiculed  since  their  first  introduc¬ 
tion  into  any  department  of  service.  Often¬ 
times  the  objection  has  come  from  some  of 
the  ablest  of  school  men,  who  have  objected 
to  their  liberty  of  selection  being  restricted 
by  an  eligible  list  from  which  they  must 
choose.  Gradually,  but  surely,  this  opposi¬ 
tion  has  been  dying  out  in  the  communities 
where  the  system  is  in  force,  and  the  trend  of 
opinion  in  all  directions  and  among  all 
classes  of  school  officials  is  toward  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  merit  system.  When  the  writer 
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came  to  serve  as  a  high  school  instructor  in 
one  of  our  large  Eastern  cities  he  was  told  by 
the  principal  that  the  taking  from  him  of  the 
privilege  of  searching  for  and  selecting  his 
own  teachers  had  been  a  grievous  thing  for  a 
long  time.  But  now,  after  five  or  six  years 
of  accepting  those  sent  him  from  a  prepared 
list,  he  was  forced  to  confess  that  the  average 
of  efficiency,  and  the  morale  of  the  school  in 
general,  was  considerably  higher  than  when 
he  had  had  the  privilege  of  selecting  his 
teachers  himself.  He  had  so  often  made  a 
mistake  that  he  was  thoroughly  converted 
to  the  merit  system. 

It  was  Lord  Cromer,  in  an  address  de¬ 
livered  in  1911  before  a  British  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Civil  Service  Examinations,  who 
said  that  when  he  was  first  at  the  head  of  a 
government  department  with  appointments 
to  make  at  his  own  pleasure,  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  “job”;  that  he  believed  he  could 
exercise  better  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
men  than  anyone  else  could  do  for  him,  and 
resented  the  idea  that  candidates  should  go 
before  an  examining  board.  But  he  had  to 
confess  that  not  only  was  he  accused  of 
“jobbing,”  but  that  he  was  not  sure  later 
that  he  had  not  “jobbed.”  Unintentionally, 
he  had  been  influenced  in  one  way  and 
another  to  make  appointments  for  other 
reasons  than  fitness,  and  found  it  an  im¬ 
possibility  to  make  proper  selections. 

These  illustrations  are  commonly  ex¬ 
pressed  by  school  and  other  public  officials 
everywhere — where  the  merit  system  is  in 
force.  Some  system  of  examining,  of  study¬ 
ing  the  records  and  qualifications  of  candi¬ 
dates  and  making  comparative  ratings  of 
those  available,  must  come  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  indispensable  if  the  most  capable 
and  the  best  fitted  are  to  be  chosen. 

One  of  the  finest  services  that  such  a 
system  renders  to  a  city  is  the  enriching  of 
its  teaching  force  by  the  attraction  to  its 
school  system  of  the  best  material  from  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  land.  The  mat¬ 
ter  of  material  reward  has  a  large  influence 
upon  the  choice  of  a  profession,  undoubted¬ 
ly;  but  the  question  of  money  does  not  enter 
into  the  calculations  of  as  many  of  our  finest 


young  people  as  this  cynical  age  sometimes 
imagines.  With  the  door  of  opportunity 
open  in  our  school  systems,  with  a  method  of 
selection  that  appeals  to  the  spirit  of  emula¬ 
tion  and  achievement,  with  the  sense  of  being 
chosen  by  merit  and  with  tenure  of  office 
assured,  the  profession  of  teaching  is  an 
attractive  field  for  the  life-work  of  the  serious 
young  man  or  young  woman  who  is  just 
completing  the  college  course.  The  good 
name  that  has  been  gained  by  a  school  sys¬ 
tem  in  its  method  of  choosing  teachers,  the 
equal  opportunity  for  all,  the  belief  that  the 
most  worthy  and  the  best  fitted  for  the  work 
will  be  chosen,  makes  such  a  service  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  best  students,  and  at  the  most 
impressionable  and  most  ambitious  age. 

The  city  that  adopts  such  a  system  can 
enrich  its  personnel,  too,  at  the  expense  of 
the  communities  that  do  not  have  a  merit 
system.  The  most  successful  of  experienced 
teachers,  as  has  been  shown  in  some  of  our 
cities,  are  among  the  candidates  for  positions 
in  the  cities  with  the  merit  system.  There 
is  the  security  of  knowing  that  their  services 
are  to  be  judged  by  their  ability,  and  that 
continued  employment  is  pledged  to  all  who 
render  faithful  service,  which  brings  a  much¬ 
valued  self-respect,  treasured  by  all  who 
possess  real  merit,  and  who  alone  should  be 
permitted  to  serve  in  the  schools.  Every 
year  there  are  added  to  the  schools  with  the 
merit  system  a  considerable  number  of  ex¬ 
perienced  teachers,  coming  to  the  enrich¬ 
ment  of  these  systems,  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  the  systems  not  so  protected. 

The  effect  of  the  merit  system  is  far- 
reaching,  and  adds  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools  in  its  effect  upon  the  preparation  of 
the  teacher,  as  well  as  in  guarding  against 
the  unfit.  An  efficient  board  of  examiners 
will  set  such  requirements  that  the  courses 
of  study  in  schools  and  colleges  will  be  shaped 
to  meet  their  demands.  The  standards  set 
for  eligibility  to  the  different  lists,  the  credits 
given  for  certain  school  and  college  courses, 
all  have  a  direct  influence  upon  the  institu¬ 
tions  preparing  teachers,  and  also  upon  the 
candidates  for  the  teaching  profession  who 
are  selecting  schools  and  courses.  The  pow- 
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Iers  of  the  board  in  fixing  requirements  will 
be  so  great  that  the  whole  system  of  pre¬ 
paring  teachers  can  be  profoundly  affected, 
— and  can  be  altered,  if  the  board  exercises 
its  powers.  Before  the  selection  of  the  most 
fit  comes  the  opportunity  and  the  duty  of 
suggesting  and  requiring,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  best  kind  of  preparation.  By  the  exercise 
of  this  power  an  examining  board  can  bring  to 
^  the  threshold  of  the  school  a  large  and  in- 
I  creasing  body  of  properly  equipped  teachers. 

1  More  than  this,  the  merit  system  will  in- 
i  fluence  the  growth  of  the  teacher  after  com- 
^  ing  into  the  schools.  The  teacher  chosen 
under  this  plan  will  be  an  ambitious  one  and 
will  strive  to  advance  within  the  system. 
The  matter  of  approval  of  service  and  of  fu¬ 
ture  promotion,  when  divorced  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  friends  or  the  ability  to  “reach” 
some  one  in  authority,  serves  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  best  of  efforts  in  the  service.  The  re¬ 
quirements  for  promotion,  in  either  position 
or  remuneration,  can  be  so  constituted  that 
only  the  teacher  who  grows,  who  progresses 
each  year,  can  have  hope  of  advancement. 
With  able  and  proper  service  in  this  matter, 
the  teaching  force  can  be  kept  a  live  body 
giving  the  highest  service  and  always  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  giving  proof  of  increasing  use- 
pf  fulness  and  higher  efficiency. 

Such  a  board,  too,  can  set  and  maintain  a 
y  standard  of  high  scholarship,  not  always  an 
1  element  of  our  city  school  staffs.  In  the 
I  fixing  of  requirements  for  eligibility,  by  the 
y  scholastic  requirements  made,  and  by  the 
P  standards  required  in  the  written  tests  given 
1  from  time  to  time,  candidates  will  come  to 
know  that  scholarship  is  a  requisite  for  ap- 
F  pointment.  The  accurate  testing  of  this 
j'  is  difficult,  perhaps,  but  in  time  it  can  be 
made  known  that  only  candidates  who  have 
made  some  definite  approach  to  what  the 
world  calls  scholarship,  and  what  the  com- 
I  munity  will  recognize  as  such,  need  apply. 
I  Some  evidence  of  culture  can  be  determined 
I  by  tests,  and  in  the  case  of  candidates  who 
are  not  beginners  in  teaching  it  is  possible  to 
secure  some  satisfactory  evidence  of  scholar¬ 
ship  and  cultural  acquirements  before  the 
I  candidate  is  admitted  to  the  examination. 

i 


One  thing  can  be  determined  surely — 
whether  or  not  the  candidate  is  fairly  pro¬ 
ficient  in  the  use  of  English,  and  it  is  a  crime 
to  the  child  not  to  apply  this  test.  The  cor¬ 
rect  and  habitually  proper  use  of  the  mother 
tongue  is  a  requirement  that  should  never  be 
waived.  No  person  is  fitted  for  constant 
companionship  with  children,  for  directing 
their  work  and  their  play,  who  is  deficient 
in  this  respect.  The  examining  board  can 
not  only  make  good  English  a  requirement 
by  formal  testing,  but  can  so  evaluate  its 
ratings  that  the  English  used  in  all  written 
papers,  as  well  as  the  English  spoken  in 
oral  work  before  the  board,  is  made  a  vital 
part  of  the  examination.  It  is  a  cultural  test 
that  is  among  the  most  important,  and  the 
examining  board  has  it  in  its  power  to  affect 
deeply  the  speech  of  the  coming  generation 
by  its  care  and  skill  in  testing  the  candidates 
for  teaching  positions. 

Again,  an  examining  board  has  it  in  its 
power  to  determine  in  a  large  measure  the 
character  of  the  men  and  women  permitted 
to  serve  in  the  schools.  Through  the  author¬ 
ity  granted  by  the  city  adopting  the  merit 
system  an  examination  into  the  personal 
history  of  the  candidate  is  possible.  Not 
only,  and  not  mainly,  by  formal  tests  that 
can  be  devised,  can  the  principles  and  con¬ 
duct  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  candidate  be 
measured  to  some  satisfactory  degree,  but 
by  investigation  and  searching  into  the  his¬ 
tory  and  previous  career  of  the  applicant. 
His  influence  upon  the  children  who  have 
been  under  his  charge,  and  his  general  stand¬ 
ing  among  his  associates  and  in  the  com¬ 
munity  where  he  has  lived,  can  be  made  a 
part  of  a  required  previous  record,  and  rated 
favorably  or  unfavorably. 

This  task  is  a  difficult  one,  but  it  can  be 
performed  much  more  fully  and  more  satis¬ 
factorily  than  is  usually  admitted.  The 
writer  knows  of  one  case  where  it  was  ascer¬ 
tained  too  late  (after  appointment)  that  an 
undesirable  teacher  had  been  admitted  into 
the  system.  The  excuse  was  offered  that 
there  was  no  way  of  discovering  that  the 
young  woman  was  unsatisfactory — that 
every  possible  test  had  been  applied.  Yet 
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the  fact  was  that  this  teacher  was  one  of 
whom  the  town  from  which  she  came  was 
heartily  glad  to  be  rid,  and  a  little  investiga¬ 
tion  in  the  place  where  she  had  served  for 
several  years,  instead  of  judging  her  from 
written  testimonials,  would  have  uncovered 
the  truth.  Testimonials  as  to  character  and 
faithfulness  should  be  required  from  more 
than  one  source,  and  an  important  part  of 
the  examination  should  be  a  visit  to  the 
school  where  the  teacher  is  serving. 

With  a  system  and  a  policy  that  makes 
use  of  all  the  powers  of  such  a  board  to  bring 
before  it  the  best  candidates — that  attracts 
men  and  women  to  the  service  of  the  schools 
from  within  and  without  the  local  city — 
there  comes  the  final  and  the  crucial  service 
that  the  board  can  render — the  selection 
from  this  material  of  the  best.  As  a  pre¬ 
liminary  the  board  can  make  a  list  of  those 
who  have  had  adequate  training,  who  give 
evidence  of  growth,  of  zeal  for  scholarship, 
who  have  a  habit  of  mind  that  makes  for 
continued  improvement,  with  an  easy  and 
accurate  mastery  of  the  mother  tongue; 
they  can  shut  the  door  upon  persons  of  un¬ 
sound  character,  and  then  the  question  re¬ 
mains — Which  of  these  shall  be  chosen.? 

After  evaluating  all  that  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  from  the  candidate’s  previous  experi¬ 
ence,  after  inspection  of  the  actual  teaching 
work  and  forming  judgment  of  the  personal¬ 
ity  and  fitness  for  service  with  boys  and 
girls,  further  tests  must  be  given,  mainly  by 
written  papers,  that  will  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  the  many  candidates  as  to  their  rela¬ 
tive  desirability.  No  one  who  objects  to 
“examinations”  has  ever  yet  made  any  satis¬ 
factory  suggestion  of  a  substitute,  and  it  is 
difficult  for  the  writer  to  understand  how — 
in  the  judgment  of  a  candidate  for  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  teaching — any  good  objection  can 
be  made  to  the  written  paper  as  the  final  and 
discriminative  test. 

The  making  of  the  question  paper  that 
will  give  a  proper  judgment  of  the  ability  of  a 
candidate  is  not  an  easy  task,  and  is,  perhaps, 
the  supreme  test  of  the  examiner  himself. 
Assuming  that  the  paper  is  a  proper  one,  the 
candidate  must — and  should — stand  or  fall 


by  the  result.  One  who  cannot  pull  himself 
together  in  a  reasonable  time  and  express  in 
words  what  he  knows  of  a  given  subject  or 
method  of  work,  is  lacking  in  an  important 
and  requisite  power  for  one  who  is  to  teach 
others.  What  Prof.  Bagley  says  of  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  children  is  as  true  when  applied 
to  the  teacher:  “The  function  of  the  exami¬ 
nation  as  a  test  of  the  pupil’s  knowledge  is 
not  of  paramount  importance,  but  its  func¬ 
tion  as  an  organizing  agency  is  supreme.” 

The  examining  board  can  determine  from 
a  properly  made  test  paper  not  only  whether 
the  candidate  possesses  an  adequate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  particular  subject,  but  can  de¬ 
termine,  what  is  more  important,  the  candi¬ 
date’s  powers  of  assimilating  the  knowledge 
and  information  acquired,  what  power  he 
possesses  of  mental  organization,  and 
whether  or  not  his  mind  is  so  trained  that 
he  can  use,  and  use  at  the  necessary  time, 
the  information  and  knowledge  that  has 
been  accumulated. 

It  is  in  the  written  paper,  too,  that  there 
can  be  best  determined  the  cultural  element, 
or  lack  of  it,  in  the  candidate.  Every  paper 
given  can  be  so  constructed  that  the  candi¬ 
date  cannot  but  betray  the  lack,  if  lack  there 
be.  Not  only  in  the  English  used,  but  in  his 
illustrations,  in  his  selection  of  material, 
and  in  his  style,  the  examiner  can  judge  of 
the  mental  equipment  and  the  literary  habit 
of  the  writer.  No  man  or  woman  can  write 
a  dozen  pages  on  any  subject  without  re¬ 
vealing  to  a  scholarly  examiner  the  posses¬ 
sion,  or  lack,  of  culture,  and  questions  can 
be  so  formulated  that  every  page  is  revealing. 
By  giving  definite  credits  for  the  English  of 
a  paper,  using  the  term  English  not  only  for 
grammatical  construction  but  for  style,  con¬ 
ciseness  and  general  excellence  as  well,  the 
examiner  can  affect  decidedly  the  cultural 
training  in  the  schools  of  the  future. 

Added  to  the  written  tests  there  will  be, 
with  any  competent  examining  board,  a  viva- 
voce.,  or  oral  test,  in  which  the  candidate  is 
permitted  to  give,  without  haste  and  with  as 
much  relief  from  embarrassment  as  possible, 
expression  to  his  views  on  certain  specified 
subjects.  This  is  a  good  test  of  range  of 
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knowledge,  and  if  properly  conducted  will 
often  reveal  what  cannot  be  (or  has  not 
been)  brought  out  in  the  written  tests. 
It  ought  to  work  both  ways — redeeming, 

I  sometimes,  the  seeming  weakness  of  the 
!  written  papers,  and  in  other  cases  betraying 
j  unfitness  for  the  position  sought.  The 
\  present  writer  has  found  candidates  for 
teachers’  licenses  who  have  shown  in  the 
viva-voce  tests  a  range  of  knowledge  and  an 
evidence  of  culture  that  was  not  revealed 
at  all  in  the  written  papers;  and  has  often 
found,  on  the  other  hand,  that  candidates 
who  had  made  a  fair  showing  in  their  papers, 
even  in  the  use  of  English,  betrayed  disas¬ 
trously  in  the  oral  examination  their  lack  of 
fitness  for  the  instruction  of  children.  By 
the  written  and  oral  tests  together,  the  ex¬ 
amining  board  can  serve  the  schools  to  their 
lasting  good  in  their  final  judgment  and  con¬ 
sequent  acceptance  or  rejection  of  candi¬ 
dates. 

All  the  above  presupposes  a  fit  and  com¬ 
petent  examining  board.  To  give  the  de¬ 
sired  service  to  the  schools  and  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  to  secure  continued  improve¬ 
ment  in  instruction,  the  supremely  important 
thing — the  sine  qua  non — is  the  composition 
of  this  board.  The  welfare  of  the  schools, 
the  determination  of  their  efficiency  for  serv¬ 
ice  and  for  moulding  the  lives  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  depends  more  upon  this  board  than 
upon  any  other  agency. 

The  first  qualification  that  should  be  set 
for  the  position  of  examiner  in  a  school 
system  is  deep  and  broad  scholarship.  No 
man  can  pass  properly  upon  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  a  candidate  if  his  own  scholarship  is 
deficient.  Not  only  will  he  fail  in  properly 
and  justly  measuring  the  acquirements  of 
those  who  come  before  him,  but  by  lack  of 
breadth  his  judgment  will  be  warped  in  at¬ 
tempting  estimates,  even  if  he  submits  the 
reading  of  papers  and  the  marking  of  credits 
to  others  better  equipped  than  himself. 
An  examiner  who  knows  little  of  the  subject 
in  question  is  unfit  to  pass  upon  the  candi¬ 
dates  who  present  themselves,  and  it  is 
necessary — for  efficiency  service — that  some 
member  of  the  board  be  himself  qualified  by 
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high  scholastic  attainments  to  judge  of  the 
work  in  the  particular  subject  for  which  a 
candidate  is  to  be  licensed.  Making  all  possi¬ 
ble  allowances  for  general  intelligence,  for  im¬ 
partiality,  for  open-mindedness  and  shrewd¬ 
ness  in  judgment  of  men  and  women,  it  re¬ 
mains  that  a  high  degree  of  scholarship  is  an 
indispensable  requisite  of  an  examiner  of 
those  who  are  candidates  for  a  teaching  po¬ 
sition. 

With  the  satisfactory  qualification  in 
scholarship  the  examiner  must  also  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  intellectual  honesty.  Many  candi¬ 
dates  are  misjudged,  are  discounted  in  rat¬ 
ings  and  sometimes  barred  from  appoint¬ 
ment  or  promotion,  because  of  the  examin¬ 
er’s  inability  to  accept  what  does  not  agree 
with  some  preconceived  ideas  as  to  the  prop¬ 
er  answers  to  questions,  or  the  best  method 
of  doing  things.  The  writer  himself  was 
once  before  an  examining  board,  when  he 
discovered  that  a  plan  for  teaching  a  certain 
topic  which  he  was  outlining,  in  an  oral  test, 
seemed  not  to  meet  with  the  approval  of — 
seemed  rather  to  mystify — the  members  of 
the  board.  From  the  attitude  of  the  exam¬ 
iners,  from  one  or  two  questions  asked,  he 
suspected  what  the  situation  was  and 
changed  his  outline  to  a  method  in  vogue 
years  before  (and  long  since  discarded, 
he  thought)  and  received  unqualified  ap¬ 
proval.  Yet  the  plan  first  offered  was  far 
better  than  the  other,  and  men  qualified  for 
their  work  would  have  so  recognized  it,  even 
if  it  were  new  to  them.  There  was  a  com¬ 
bination  of  lack  of  scholarship  in  respect  to 
educational  practices  and  of  intellectual  dis¬ 
honesty — an  unwillingness  to  see  any  good 
in  what  was  not  familiar  to  themselves. 

This  is  an  unfortunate,  a  fatal  defect  in  an 
examiner,  for  it  discriminates  against  the 
ablest  of  candidates  and  bars  from  the  teach¬ 
ing  ranks  the  men  and  women  most  to  be 
desired. 

There  came  to  the  writer’s  notice  another 
example  of  the  same  nature,  in  another  city 
with  the  merit  system  as  the  policy  for  its 
schools.  It  was  on  a  paper  where  the  pred¬ 
ilections  of  the  examiners  for  a  certain 
answer  could  not  be  known,  and  no  correc- 
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tion  made  to  suit  the  emergency.  The  can¬ 
didate  took  special  pains  with  one  paper  in 
particular,  as  he  had  made  a  study  of  this 
subject  in  several  of  the  cities  of  the  West, 
and  had  published  a  monograph  that  had 
been  widely  circulated  and  highly  approved. 
But  the  examiner  would  have  none  of  it. 
The  candidate  was  informed  that  his  paper 
was  unsatisfactory  and  his  license  refused. 
He  made  an  appeal,  fortified  by  justifications 
of  his  discussion  of  the  subject  from  several 
school  men  of  distinction.  His  paper  was 
passed,  but  with  so  low  a  rating  that  ap¬ 
pointment  was  delayed  for  two  years,  de¬ 
priving  the  city  for  that  length  of  time  of 
the  services  of  a  man  who  is  now  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leaders  in  his  profession.  The 
method  he  had  outlined  did  not  happen  to 
be  the  one  with  which  the  examiner  was 
familiar. 

Then,  too,  the  examiner  must  have  knowl 
edge  of  the  work  of  more  than  o^^ 
system.  He  must  know  of  other  ^..^nza- 
tions,  of  courses  of  study  and  methods  of 
classification  of  children,  in  cities  besides  his 
own.  No  one  can  have  such  knowledge  to 
any  practical  advantage  who  is  not  a  student 
of  educational  systems  in  general.  To  know 
one  city  alone  gives  no  basis  of  comparison, 
and  brings  few  suggestions  for  improvement. 
A  wide  reading  and  a  close  study  of  the 
various  school  systems  of  this  country  and  of 
Europe  is  necessary,  if  there  is  to  be  much  of 
freshness  in  his  views,  or  likelihood  of  ability 
to  recognize  and  accept  the  work  offered  by 
those  who  are  often  the  most  desirable  of 
candidates. 

And  there  is  little  probability  that  there 
can  be  given  the  desired  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity  if  the  examiner  does  not  have  a  back¬ 
ground  of  actual  teaching  experience  of  his 
own.  No  theory,  not  the  closest  study  of 
school  men  and  methods  or  of  the  most 
efficient  way  of  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
education,  can  equal  the  knowledge  and  the 
power  of  judgment  gained  by  actual  class¬ 
room  work.  If  the  experience  includes  work 
in  elementary  grades — teaching  or  im¬ 
mediate  supervision — so  much  the  better. 
One  of  the  most  important  elements  of  the 
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examination  must  be  the  judgment  of  the  1 
teacher’s  work,  and  the  highest  ability  in  this  i 
judgment  comes  only  from  a  long  and  close  | 
contact  with  the  school  room.  A  varied  | 
experience  in  forming  judgments,  with  later  & 
tests  of  the  accuracy  of  that  judgment,  is  an  i 
essential  in  gaining  the  ability  to  pass  upon  1 
the  fitness  of  a  candidate.  The  cursory  ex-  | 
amination  that  is  sometimes  given  is  often  I 
unfair;  it  requires  experience  over  a  consider-  i 
ably  extended  period,  before  one  is  able  to  ■ 
make  a  proper  rating  of  a  teacher’s  work. 

With  all  these  qualifications  the  examiner  I 
must  possess  a  reputation  for  the  highest  f 
character:  like  Caesar’s  wife,  he  must  be  i 
above  suspicion.  No  intellectual  qualifica-  I 
tions,  no  special  ability  for  the  peculiar 
duties  of  his  position,  no  length  of  experience 
or  high  standing  as  a  scholar,  can  make  up 
for  any  lack  of  confidence  in  his  integrity 
future  morale  of  the  teacV*'^ 

'j  t'*'  of  candidates  most  likejv 
themselves,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
schools,  will  be  adversely  affected  and  the 
cause  of  education  suffer,  unless  there  is  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  whitest  integrity  of  the  exam-  | 
ining  board. 

Being  possessed  of  these  qualifications  the 
examiner  must  have  in  addition  the  highest 
skill  in  the  formulation  of  examinations.  He 
must  know  what  to  require  for  eligibility, 
what  to  demand  in  the  way  of  experience  ; 
or  previous  training,  in  studies,  and  how  to 
classify  and  evaluate  in  these  respects.  And  > 
then,  the  supreme  test  of  all  in  the  technical 
part  of  his  duties,  he  must  know  how  to 
formulate  questions  that  will  really  test.  To  j 
draw  up  a  proper  examination  paper  is  one  j 
of  the  most  difficult  of  tasks,  and  the  com¬ 
petent  examiner  will  keep  four  things  con¬ 
tinually  in  mind: 

First,  the  paper  should  be  of  as  wide 
range  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  candidate 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  show  how  much 
he  knows,  not  that  he  knows  a  few  particular 
things  asked  for.  How  thorough  the  knowl¬ 
edge  is  can  be  learned  better  from  the  oral 
examination,  but  the  paper  should  be  so  con¬ 
structed  that  some  fair  estimate  may  be  made. 

Second,  the  examiner  should  set  questions 
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ithat  are  certain,  not  capricious — general, 
not  based  upon  some  specific  book  or  in¬ 
dividual  author  whose  special  treatment, 
or  whose  terminology,  may  not  be  familiar 
I  to  many.  A  paper  on  methods  of  teaching 
I  was  once  given  in  one  of  our  large  city  sys- 

!  terns  in  which  the  questions  were  quite 
evidently  made  up  from  a  recent  book  in 
which  new,  and  not  generally  accepted, 
theories  were  advanced,  and  in  which  the 
author  had  invented  new  and  peculiar  terms 
I  for  many  old  and  accepted  names.  The 
^  form  of  the  questions  was  such  that  a  very 
able  candidate  would  find  the  paper  hardly 
intelligible,  unless  he  had  happened  to  know 
the  new  book,  a  book  of  comparatively  little 
importance. 

Third,  the  papers  set  should  be  such  as 
will  be  a  test  of  culture  and  general  intelli¬ 
gence.  No  paper  is  complete  without  this. 
'  .  'at  the  subject.  There 

va>j  L..*.  ^  ortunity  to  frame  the  quest^b'ifs 

so  that  the  man  or  woman  without  culture, 
I  although  “educated”  in  some  particular 
branch,  can  be  eliminated.  Good  English 
I  should  be  a  requisite  for  all  licenses,  and 
I  “English  papers,  in  particular,  may  be  set  of 
a  kind  to  test  common  sense,  intellectual 
tact,  readiness  and  order,”  as  a  British  school 
f  examiner  remarks. 

Fourth,  the  examiner,  for  the  highest  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  system,  must  have  the  tact  and 
sensibility  to  draw  out  from  the  candidate, 
in  the  oral  examination,  the  best  that  is  in 
him.  Theoretically,  this  is  the  ideal  exam¬ 
ination.  Not  only  the  candidate’s  breadth 
of  knowledge,  but  also  his  depth  and  thor¬ 
oughness  can  be  determined,  through  ques¬ 
tions  suggested  by  his  answers  and  discus¬ 
sions.  Yet  it  is  the  test  that  is  most  feared 
'  by  even  the  best  of  the  candidates,  and  is 
often  recognized  by  the  examiner  as  incon¬ 
clusive.  Perhaps  it  is  the  finest  test,  also, 
of  the  fitness  of  the  examiner  for  his  work. 
It  is  Hartog,  the  British  examiner  quoted 
above,  who  warns  that  the  oral  test  must 
not  be  hurried,  and  reminds  us  that  “a 
thermometer  in  warm  water,  brought  from 
a  cooler  temperature,  does  not  tell  us  di¬ 
rectly  what  the  temperature  is.”  Yet  here, 


under  proper — perhaps  ideal — conditions, 
can  be  the  best  test  of  all  in  regard  to  the 
candidate’s  qualifications.  It  is  possible 
for  an  examining  board  to  give  its  greatest 
of  all  service  to  the  schools  and  to  the  com¬ 
munity  in  learning  how  to  conduct  the  oral 
examination. 

If  it  were  not  for  practical  difficulties,  the 
best  possible  examination  would  be  one 
given  to  candidates  without  any  previous 
notice.  If  those  available  for  the  service  of 
the  schools  could  be  “caught”  and  measured 
just  as  they  are — then  the  fittest  could  be 
chosen.  This  could  be  done,  with  those  who 
are  not  beginners,  so  far  as  character,  train¬ 
ing,  quality  of  service,  and  Influence  upon 
the  children  and  the  community  are  con¬ 
cerned,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  but 
the  testing  of  knowledge  of  subject  matter 
and  of  ability  to  assimilate  and  apply  such 
ricnc'vledge  requires  the  medium  of  the  wrlt- 
1^0  And  in  a  large  system,  with  the 

contlfi^'::!  need  of  new  material,  the  testing 
must  be  advertised  and  the  candidate  given 
the  opportunity  to  “prepare.” 

It  is  possible,  though,  for  an  examining 
board  to  fix  such  requirements  and  set  such 
written  tests  that  judgment  need  not  be 
made  upon  what  the  candidate  can  gain 
quickly  from  books.  Tests  can  be  devised 
to  show  knowledge  so  wide  in  range  that  it 
could  have  been  acquired  by  none  but  real 
thinkers,  and  that  will  give  evidence  of  sus¬ 
tained  work  and  thought.  They  can  be  a 
measure  of  what  the  candidate  is  habitually, 
not  of  what  he  has  been  able  to  load  his 
memory  with  for  a  temporary  period. 

For  full  and  proper  service  to  the  children 
of  a  community  the  school  authorities  must 
adopt  some  merit  system  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  teachers.  Such  a  system  can  be 
applied  only  by  a  method  which  includes,  in 
part,  the  written  examination.  The  great 
service — the  greatest  service  of  all  to  the 
community  at  large — is  to  secure  for  the 
educational  system  a  competent  and  uni¬ 
versally  respected  examining  board.  Upon 
their  ability,  integrity  and  independence, 
rests  the  f^uture  of  the  schools  of  Am¬ 
erica. 


Linking  School  With  the  Present 

MARTIN  A.  SEYMOUR 

Mr.  Allen  Oscar  Hensen  has  recently  brought  to  life  in  his  inspiring  hook,  liberalism  and 
AMERICAN  EDUCATION,  Samuel  Smith,  Nathaniel  Chipman,  Robert  Coram,  James  Sullivan, 
Benjamin  Rush,  Noah  fV ebster,  and  the  outlines  they  made  for  a  public-school  system  to  inculcate 
the  ideals  of  the  then  new  republic.  They  agreed  with  singular  unanimity  upon  doing  what  Jefferson 
called  acquainting  youth  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  now  and  inspiring  each  with  an  intent  to 
make  his  part  of  the  world  go  on  right.  Principal  Seymour  works  in  the  public  schools  of  Brockton, 
Massachusetts.  He  is  idealistic.  He  is  practical.  Try  his  plan. 


SOMEONE  has  said:  “A  curriculum 
without  current  events  is  like  an 
automobile  without  a  self  starter.” 
Everywhere  we  go  w^e  are  mingling  with 
people  who  are  discussing  the  affairs  of  the 
moment.  In  the  occurrences  of  the  day 
children  find  a  freshness  of  interest  that  is 
lacking  in  text  books.  The  big  aim  of  the 
school  is  to  prepare  and  train  pupils  for  real 
life.  With  these  facts  in  mind  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  the  inclusion  of  current 
events  in  the  curriculum  is  comparatively 
recent. 

The  time  necessary  for  this  study  will  be 
repaid  a  hundred  fold  in  the  form  of  better 
prepared  citizens  because  it  is  all  important 
that  the  future  voters  be  trained  to  under¬ 
stand,  interpret,  and  weigh  relative  values  in 
their  current  reading.  The  schedule  in  our 
school  calls  for  a  forty  minute  period  each 
week  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  school  years 
(the  two  years  prior  to  entering  the  Senior 
High  School). 

The  aim  should  be  to  train  the  pupil  to 
evaluate  now  and  in  later  life,  and  to  ac¬ 
quaint  him  with  national  and  international 
happenings,  an  understanding  of  which  is 
necessary  as  a  basis  for  a  citizenship  of 
loyalty  and  service. 

We  are  flooded  with  reading  material  to¬ 
day  inour  several  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Our  boys  and  girls  will  read,  but  are  not  the 
selection  and  rejection  processes  necessary? 
The  choice  of  reading  material  is  the  point 


to  be  stressed.  It  is  certainly  refreshing  as 
we  sit  around  the  table  in  the  long  winter 
evenings,  to  hear  the  young  folk  discussing 
some  of  our  splendid  editorials  and  good 
wholesome  news  of  worldwide  and  local 
importance,  rather  than  the  highly  colored 
sensational  froth  that  is  everywhere  present. 
Youth  needs  a  guiding  hand  even  in  this 
modern  day.  The  hours  that  are  worse  than 
wasted  in  wading  through  our  printed  dregs 
and  germs  would  be  appalling  if  we  could 
count  them. 

Things  happen  so  fast  now  that  no  text 
book  can  keep  up.  Facts  learned  today 
need  to  be  revised  tomorrow.  Papers  and 
magazines  are  secured  by  the  school  and  sold 
to  the  pupils  at  club  rates.  One  hundred 
per  cent,  of  our  pupils  take  a  good  current 
event  paper  and  many  of  them  take  more 
than  one,  the  total  bill  per  pupil  averaging 
nearly  one  dollar  annually.  During  the  first 
lesson  the  class  is  usually  asked  what  papers 
are  available  at  home.  Good  points  are 
then  carefully  and  skillfully  pointed  out 
while  the  opposite  are  very  tactfully  omitted 
entirely. 

We  also  have  available  for  reference  and 
supplementary  reading  “Looseleaf  Current 
Topics,”  “Time,”  “Current  Methods,” 
“World  Almanac,”  “Congressional  Record,” 
and  “  Manual  of  General  Court  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,”  and  eight  or  ten  first  class  magazines 
that  are  carefully  selected  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  both  boys  and  girls  as  well  as  those 
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that  will  offer  a  wide  variety  to  their  reading. 
Notebooks  and  bulletins  are  always  helpful. 

The  methods  of  teaching  should  be  varied 
so  as  to  meet  the  needs  and  capacities  of 
each  class.  The  makeup  of  a  paper  should 
be  explained  early  in  the  course,  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  good  wholesome  news,  the 
editorial,  the  cartoon,  etc.  We  use  a  cur¬ 
rent  event  paper  as  a  text  which  makes  the 
work  definite  and  coherent,  and  provides  a 
backbone  for  study,  a  basis  for  discussion, 
and  furnishes  organized  material.  Nearly 
every  pupil  has  a  fifteen  cent  binder  in  which 
he  keeps  his  files  in  good  condition.  In  his 
notebook  he  keepsnamesof  cabinet  members, 
state  officials,  and  an  ever  growing  identifica¬ 
tion  list  which  is  almost  daily  revised. 
Writing  a  comprehensive  sentence  about 
each  name  is  a  very  effective  method  of 
checking  up  on  results.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  pupil  does  not  commit  to  memory  a 
mass  of  disconnected  facts,  but  that  he  as¬ 
sociates  each  fact  with  a  previous  happening. 
For  instance,  during  a  recent  socialized  reci¬ 
tation  the  following  questions  were  asked,  all 
arising  from  the  answer  that  Seymour  Parker 
Gilbert  is  Agent  General  of  Reparations. 
What  is  meant  by  reparations?  What  is 
meant  by  the  Dawes  Plan?  Who  is  Dawes? 
Who  was  he  formerly?  Who  is  Director  of 
the  Budget  now?  What  is  meant  by  a  bud¬ 
get?  How  long  has  the  Dawes  Plan  been 
in  operation?  How  much  has  Germany 
paid  under  this  Plan?  When  was  the  Bud¬ 
get  System  introduced?  Have  we  a  State 
Budget?  A  City  Budget?  Who  has  charge 
of  it  here  ?  Have  you  a  family  budget  ? 

The  paper  which  is  used  as  a  text  may  be 
quickly  scanned  in  class,  the  teacher  explain¬ 
ing  what  seems  necessary,  and  the  pupils 
voting  the  important  topics  for  future  study. 
Previous  events  leading  up  to  present  situ¬ 
ations  may  be  reviewed  and  facts  brought 
out  necessary  for  an  intelligent  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  topics.  Questions  are  helpful  in 
checking  up  the  results  of  the  silent  reading. 
Frequent  one-word  tests  are  aids  and  may  be 
corrected  in  class.  Editorials,  cartoons, 
and  news  items  should  frequently  be  brought 
in  by  pupils  and  after  careful  selection  has 


been  made  may  be  put  upon  the  bulletin 
boards.  Special  assignments  may  be  given 
to  different  groups  of  pupils  for  reports,  and 
always  a  definite  assignment  should  be  given 
the  class,  for  it  is  very  important  that  every 
lesson  be  built  about  one  or  two  vital  hap¬ 
penings  so  that  the  class  will  take  away 
definite  impressions. 

Current  events  vitalizes  the  whole  curri¬ 
culum.  In  history  it  links  new  to  old,  and 
the  current  events  of  today  becomes  the 
history  of  tomorrow.  The  chief  objection 
is  the  impossibility  of  important  events  hap¬ 
pening  when  they  will  correlate  with  work  in 
history,  but  elections  may  be  taken  up  at 
proper  times;  the  tariff  we  always  have  with 
us;  cabinet  changes  and  peace  conferences 
can  easily  be  introduced.  Citizenship  cor¬ 
relates  one  hundred  per  cent,  with  current 
events  as  every  reputable  newspaper  article 
has  bearing  upon  some  branch  of  citizenship. 
Place  geography  is  stimulated  by  study  of 
events  occurring  in  various  places — finding 
habits  and  industries  of  people  there — 
making  of  election  maps,  etc.  Oral  and 
written  English  take  on  a  double  meaning 
and  a  freshness  when  current  events  have 
formed  an  impressive  background.  In 
oral  composition  there  is  a  big  chance  for 
correlation,  because  if  material  has  bearing 
on  work  used  elsewhere  it  receives  a  double 
emphasis.  In  mathematics,  graphs  of  sta¬ 
tistics  concerning  immigration,  population, 
taxes,  the  budget,  and  important  statistics 
of  local  and  state-wide  concern  may  be 
worked  out.  Our  sciences  cannot  be  easily 
detached  from  current  events  and  still  have 
the  proper  carrying  power  any  more  than 
one  of  our  Central  States  can  isolate  itself  and 
expect  to  succeed.  It  surely  is  one  of  the 
elements  that  helps  to  strengthen  the  edu¬ 
cational  motor. 

Results!  What  are  they?  The  boys  and 
girls  are  taught  to  verify  information  and 
see  clearly  both  sides  of  the  question — 
habits  which  continue  in  later  life.  They, 
and  through  them,  their  parents,  are  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  better  class  of  publications 
and  an  interest  is  aroused  which  may  con¬ 
tinue  through  life.  They  are  taught  that  the 
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first  duty  of  a  good  citizen  is  to  vote,  and 
they  are  taught  how  to  properly  fulfil  that 
duty.  Our  pupils  are  usually  allowed  to 
visit  polling  booths  and  there  get  first  hand 
information.  Thus,  when  their  turn  comes 
to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  government 
they  will  not  be  like  the  ardent  Republican 
who  was  very  bitter  against  the  Democrats, 
and  on  leaving  the  Polls,  said,  “Well,  I  fixed 
the  Democrats  that  time.  I  put  a  cross 
against  every  one  of  their  names.” 

Two  hundred  fifty-five  places,  persons,  and 
terms  have  been  opportunely  brought  up  in 
our  classes  during  the  first  seven  months  of 
the  present  school  year.  A  recent  Identifica¬ 
tion  Test  was  given  asking  two  hundred 
fifty  pupils  in  grades  seven  and  eight  to 
identify  fifty  of  these  in  well  chosen  and 
complete  statements.  The  fifty  selected 
were  chosen  with  a  view  of  their  relative  im¬ 
portance  at  the  time  the  test  was  given,  and 
covered  the  teaching  of  the  entire  seven 
months.  Twenty  pupils  received  credit  for 
perfect  scores.  The  test  follows.  Try  it. 
Who  or  what  is  each  and  of  what  benefit  to 
mankind? 

Frank  B.  Kellogg 
Adolfo  Diaz 

George  A.  Parker  (Registrar  of  motor  vehi¬ 
cles  in  Mass.) 

Richard  E.  Byrd 
McNary-Haugen  Bill 
George  Young 
Seymour  Parker  Gilbert 
Plebiscite 
Frederick  Gillett 
Stanley  Baldwin 
Dr.  Wilhelm  Marx 
Fascist! 


Wilson  Dam  I 

Alanson  Houghton  i 

Cathode  Ray  f 

Monroe  Doctrine  | 

Charles  G.  Dawes 

George  Von  Elm 

Plutarco  Calles 

William  H.  Taft 

Tacna-Arica 

Payson  Smith  (Com.  of  Education,  Mass.) 
Nicholas  Longworth 
Communists 
Dr.  Juan  Sacasa 

Frank  G.  Allen  (Lieut.  Gov.  of  Mass.) 

Herbert  Hoover 

Reichstag  i 

William  Borah 
Benito  Mussolini 

Louis  Frothingham  (Congressman  from  14th 
District  in  Mass.) 

William  Green 
Roald  Amundsen 
Leonard  Wood 
Alfred  E.  Smith 
Gen.  H.  M.  Lord 
David  I.  Walsh 
Filibuster 

Charles  A.  Lindbergh 
Alvan  T.  Fuller  (Gov.  of  Mass.) 

Tea  Pot  Dome 

Thomas  A.  Edison 

Harold  D.  Bent  (Local  Mayor) 

Bremen 

Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  . 

A.  Lawrence  Lowell  (Pres,  of  Harvard  I 
College)  < 

“Solid  South”  ^ 

Armistice  i 

Lausanne  Treaty  V 

Kenesaw  Mountain  Landis  [; 


But  the  best  that  education  can  do  for  a  man  is  to  put  him  in  possession  of  his  powers, 
give  him  control  of  the  tools  with  which  destiny  has  endowed  him,  and  teach  him  how 
to  think.  The  college  renders  its  best  service  as  an  intellectual  gymnasium,  in  which  mental 
muscle  is  developed  and  the  student  strengthened  to  do  what  he  can. 


HENRY  FORD. 


Serenity  in  Education 

JOHN  G.  WOLCOTT 

Please  correct  us  if  it  was  not  Cicero  who  apostrophied:  0  vitae  philosophia  dux,  and  the  sage  of 
Craigenputtock  who  held  that  before  philosophy  can  teach  by  experience,  the  philosophy  must  be  in 
readiness  and  the  experience  must  be  had  and  recorded.  Serene  John  Wolcott  is  rich  in  educa¬ 
tional  experience.  If  you  read  his  Spontaneous  Generation  Under  the  Imperium”  which  appeared 
in  the  January  Remew,  you  will  credit  him  with  philosophy.  His  habitat  is  Greenhalge  School, 

Lowell,  Massachusetts. 


ONE  of  the  ultimates  sought  in  philoso¬ 
phy  is  the  serene  mind.  George 
Santayana,  whom  we  have  known 
hitherto  as  a  lover  of  the  beautiful  saddened 
by  the  disillusionment  of  material  progress, 
has  brought  forth  in  these  last  few  months  a 
new  view  in  his  philosophy,  in  which  a  peace 
of  mind  has  grown  upon  his  previous  trou¬ 
bled  spirit.  He  tells  us  now  of  a  serenity 
gained  from  contemplating  both  beauty  and 
horror  in  all  their  aspects  in  the  light  of 
eternity.  He  calls  it  a  spiritual  attitude, 
unattached  to  tradition,  satisfied  with  its 
contemplative  summing  up  of  the  universal 
situation  with  its  possibilities  as  the  ideal 
of  the  philosopher.  But  other  minds  striv¬ 
ing  for  this  attitude  in  contemporary  educa¬ 
tion  with  its  future  possibilities  may  feel 
an  uneasiness  about  such  matters  as  the 
individual  and  society,  capital  and  labor, 
class  and  race. 

It  can  be  said  that  a  peace  of  spirit  borders 
too  much  on  narcosis  with  so  many  grave 
problems  confronting  us  and  always  likely  to 
confront  us.  Can  serenity  be  justified  in 
contemplating  the  future  of  education,  now 
or  at  any  time.? 

This  future  in  its  largest  sense  involves  the 
education  of  mankind  in  general,  including 
such  diverse  groups  as  the  white  race,  the 
yellow  race,  and  the  black  race.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  a  visionary  one,  exceptional  to  a 
few  minds,  but  occupies  a  fairly  common¬ 
place  situation  in  discussion,  for  newspapers 
and  magazines  deal  constantly  with  the 


Eurasian  and  the  Asiatic  in  revolt  and  with 
an  increasing  mingling  of  the  races.  The 
breaking  down  of  racial  barriers  is  formida¬ 
ble  enough  to  arouse  speculation  among  even 
the  multitude.  A  tendency  of  society  to 
separate  into  capitalistic  and  socialistic 
groups  brings  the  problems  of  society  home 
to  our  immediate  national  circles.  Through¬ 
out  the  striking  manifestations  of  the  times 
is  discoverable  the  attempt  of  the  individual 
to  find  a  more  satisfactory  place  in  civiliza¬ 
tion  than  it  has  had  before. 

In  it  all  there  seems  a  growing  conscious¬ 
ness  of  what  has  been  avoided  often  as  the 
sin  of  self-love,  a  growing  frankness  inquiring 
whether  brotherly  love  is  not  a  hypocritical 
evasion  of  the  true  basis  of  human  motives, 
which,  according  to  some  writers,  seems 
really  the  desire  of  each  man  to  realize  his 
own  destiny  satisfactorily.  The  enemies  of 
this  view  who  stigmatize  it  as  selfishness  give 
it  the  credit  of  honesty,  to  which  the  new 
philosophers  reply  that  honesty  is  the  real 
basis  of  morality  and  so  of  humane  progress. 

Call  it  Dewey’s  intelligence,  seeking  truth 
through  applied  science,  or  Bergson’s  intui¬ 
tion,  aiming  at  truth  by  self-examination,  it 
is  honesty,  recognizing  personal  creative  im¬ 
pulse  in  the  midst  of  cooperation  with  all  men 
and  of  “harmonious  relation  to  duration.” 
Keyserling  indicates  an  interesting  phase  of 
the  subject  when  he  says  that  temporarily 
the  new  manifestation  will  be  embodied  in 
the  vulgarity  of  the  “chauffeur  man,”  but 
only  while  the  new  thing  is  in  its  infancy; 
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later  this  man  will  grow  toward  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  a  higher  life  of  culture. 

Just  how  the  growing  consciousness  of  the 
individual  must  be  dealt  with  in  such  prob¬ 
lems  as  that  of  the  physical  and  mental 
differences  between  the  Caucasian  race  and 
the  negro  must  give  us  pause;  likewise  the 
question  of  an  international  central  govern¬ 
ment  wise  enough  to  foster  and  cultivate  a 
world  philosophy  of  education  that  will  be 
just  and  at  the  same  time  progressive  in  the 
highest  degree.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties, 
the  thinker  cannot  see  any  logical  conclusion 
other  than  an  ultimate  necessity  to  plan 
for  the  education  of  the  whole  race  of  man. 
The  generations  of  the  future  may  solve  the 
problem  by  a  more  intensive  application  of 
study  and  administration  than  we  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  now.  Unhappily  this  is  mere  possi¬ 
bility.  Such  are  the  contemplations  of  seren¬ 
ity,  groping  vaguely  for  the  ideal. 

It  looks  here  as  if  serenity  were  putting  off 
serenely  the  responsibility  for  the  future  on 
posterity.  Serenity  has  the  disadvantage 
of  a  rather  selfish  aloofness  or  of  a  passion¬ 
less  age.  Virile  ardor  for  a  better  world 
would  feel  more  intensely  the  pains  of  the 
present  and  would  seek  a  personal  share  in 
achievement.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  we 
are  not  transferring  the  whole  problem  to  the 
coming  generations,  for  our  present  philoso¬ 
phy  of  education  concerns  itself  a  great  deal 
with  universal  education. 

We  are  very  bus>  working  out  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future  as  it  centers  in  the  life  of  individual 
man,  which  is  half  the  problem  of  man  and 
society,  or,  as  some  would  have  it,  the  part 
closely  related  to  primary  motives.  Some 
optimists  hold  that  sufficient  success  has 
been  attained  so  far  to  justify  us  in  saying 
that  fifty  years  hence  a  large  part  of  the 
world  will  be  acting  upon  the  sound  basis 
of  motive  now  being  analyzed  and  syn¬ 
thesized.  But  it  would  be  far  removed  from 
the  truth  to  say  that  people  of  that  day  will 
be  able  to  regard  results  with  the  satisfaction 
of  serenity.  Serenity  will  have  its  eternal 
character  of  a  goal,  unless  it  is  a  base  indif¬ 
ference  to  imperfection. 

There  is  without  doubt  an  important  ele- 
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ment  of  serenity  in  the  reflective  condition 
now  reached  by  educational  philosophy. 
Our  experience  has  been  sufficient  to  provide 
us  in  some  part  with  guidance.  It  is  true 
we  are  uneasy,  and  fifty  years  from  now  we 
still  may  be  uncertain,  concerning  the  supe¬ 
rior  and  the  inferior,  practical  morality, 
wealth  and  opportunity,  political  adjust¬ 
ment,  and  philosophical  direction;  but  we 
have  at  our  disposal  to-day  the  means  of 
summing  up  events  and  watching  dynamic 
change  intelligently.  Better  still,  according 
to  Professor  Muirhead  of  California,  we  have 
a  leadership  in  the  great  universities  of  the 
world,  active  in  discovering  true  develop¬ 
ment,  that  has  taken  spiritual  leadership 
away  from  the  traditional  agencies.  The 
momentum  has  gathered  such  headway 
that  in  fifty  years  we  should  have  a  highly 
developed  system  of  guidance  much  more 
just  in  spirit  than  any  directive  force  of  the 
past. 

The  great  beauty  of  this  guidance  will  be 
an  honest  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
self-determinism,  with  man  viewing  evolu¬ 
tion,  Bergson  suggests,  as  a  process  of 
spontaneity  and  unforeseeability  instead  of 
the  gloomy,  uneventful  static.  Bergson  errs  j 
in  asserting  that  his  intuition  is  entirely  I 
separate  from  the  intellectual  process,  but 
he  possesses  what  the  virile  wish,  a  joy  in 
humane  adventure,  which  some  teachers  | 
tell  us  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  | 
unsecure  anchors  of  the  unproved  mysti¬ 
cisms. 

Two  leading  English  educators.  Sir  John 
Adams  and  T.  Percy  Nunn,  would  suggest 
now  that  the  best  of  humanity  is  more  united 
than  hitherto  in  upholding  clear  vision,  we 
can  hope  in  the  next  half  century  to  see  a 
spread  of  honesty  that  will  recognize  that  all 
intuition  and  thought,  all  existence,  has 
never  been  proved  finally  to  be  separate 
from  mind  and  matter.  In  other  words  the 
way  is  more  open  now  to  the  development 
that  cannot  come  without  a  more  thorough, 
painstaking  use  of  mental  power.  In  educa¬ 
tion  it  will  aim  at  a  sympathetic  science, 
involving  tests  and  measures,  personal  in-  j 
clination,  authority,  methods  of  study  and 
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achievement,  balance  of  the  vocational  and 
cultural,  adjustment  of  mechanical  and 
organic,  special  provision  for  all  types  of 
students,  establishing  the  profession  of  teach¬ 
ing  on  a  dignified  plane,  and  a  more  intensive 
philosophical  study  and  direction. 

The  most  discouraging  feature  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  disinclination  of  the  majority 
of  mankind  to  mental  effort,  but,  says  Sir 
John  Adams,  we  have  come  to  a  “reflective 
stage”  in  which  we  can  plan,  with  experience 
as  a  guide,  to  lead  them  through  their  emo¬ 
tions  if  not  their  intelligence,  always  how¬ 
ever  away  from  the  animal  toward  a  creative 
intelligence.  It  would  appear  that  in  all  this 
we  are  assuming  in  ourselves  a  serene  omni¬ 
science  like  Santayana’s. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  always  are 


aiming  at  a  goal  in  which  we  shall  sit  as  wise 
and  benevolent  rulers  in  a  kingdom  of  the 
universe.  A  driving  force  within  us  wishes 
to  create  a  perfect  totality  of  things  with  the 
self  peacefully  aware  of  a  logical  administra¬ 
tion  of  all.  Serenity  is  fully  justified  as  an 
end  to  work  for.  It  aims  so  completely  at 
the  future  that  it  must  be  a  part  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  philosophy  of  the  future.  The  defect 
in  it  to  guard  against  is  repletion,  the  point 
of  laissez  faire,  which  is  likely  to  include  an 
apathy  toward  error  and  wrong. 

We  wish  to  see  in  the  development  of 
education  a  philosophical  leadership  in  which 
the  leaders  will  have  that  amount  of  serenity 
needed  for  a  support  to  creative  progress. 
It  tends  toward  a  serenity  including  activ¬ 
ity. 


LEARNING  PROCESS  CHARACTERIZED  BY  ACTIVITY 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  problems  of  methods  of  teaching,  the  most  significant  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  learning  process  is  the  activity  of  the  learner.  Children  acquire  motor 
skills,  memorized  facts,  knowledge.  Ideals,  and  other  controls  of  conduct  as  the  result  of 
perceiving,  thinking,  doing,  and  feeling.  A  child’s  mind  is  not  a  blank  tablet  on  which  the 
teacher  may  directly  write  the  things  which  he  wishes  the  child  to  learn.  The  child  edu¬ 
cates  himself  by  participating  in  such  activities  as  reading  textbooks,  doing  exercises  in 
algebra,  solving  problems,  writing  themes,  listening  to  explanations  by  the  teacher,  ob¬ 
serving  what  goes  on  about  him,  describing  what  he  has  seen,  answering  questions  orally, 
asking  questions,  writing  examination  papers,  making  a  chair  in  the  shop,  preparing  a  meal 
in  the  laboratory,  playing  in  the  school  orchestra,  and  listening  to  concerts  and  other  enter¬ 
tainments.  It  is  only  through  engaging  in  such  activities  that  the  child  learns.  The 
teacher  cannot  communicate  skills,  ideas,  facts,  principles,  and  ideals  directly  to  the  student; 
knowledge  is  not  transferred  from  a  textbook  to  the  learner’s  mind.  Learning  is  a  process  of 
growth.  The  child  is  not  something  to  be  moulded  by  the  application  of  external  pressure, 
but  is  rather  a  living  thing  whose  mental  growth  is  to  be  directed  largely  by  the  school. 

WALTER  S.  MONROE. 


The  Defection  of  Senator  Burks 

LAURA  BELL  EVERETT 

A  short,  put-yourself-in-his-place  sketch  from  the  California  lady. 


SENATOR  BURKS  half-wakened  with 
a  confused  recollection  of  the  scene 
of  the  night  before,  the  tenseness 
of  the  situation  in  the  Senate  chamber, 
the  attempt  to  defeat  the  Child  Labor  bill 
by  filibustering,  his  own  appointment  to  the 
task  of  talking  endlessly  on  the  subject  until 
the  time  allotted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  should  have  been  consumed.  And  he 
had  talked — ye  gods  and  little  fishes,  how 
he  had  talked!  He  had  shown  up  the  weak 
sentimentality  of  the  movers  of  the  bill,  the 
namby-pamby  mawkishness  of  these  muck- 
rakers  who  made  it  their  business  to  pry 
into  well-conducted  concerns  and  raise  a 
hue  and  cry  about  conditions  that  were  good 
— as  conditions  go.  Perhaps  in  the  homes  of 
the  very  ones  who  shrieked  loudest  for  the 
remedial  measures  of  the  bill,  were  conditions 
no  better  than  those  concerning  which  these 
rampant  and  wild-eyed  reformers  raised 
their  hands  in  holy  horror.  He  did  not 
speak  from  prejudice,  but  from  conviction; 
he  had  all  the  data  available;  he  had  read 
everything  worth  reading  on  the  other  side. 
He  could  give  them  statistics! 

Senator  Burks  closed  his  eyes.  He  wanted 
to  sleep.  He  did  not  care  to  repeat  the 
speech  of  the  night  before,  but  it  sang  itself 
on  with  the  relentless  intonation  of  a  phono¬ 
graph:  “The  makers  of  this  somewhat 
hysterical  bill” — with  what  fine  sarcasm  had 
he  said  “somewhat  hysterical” — “  in  pleading 
for  children  Include  many  who  in  their  own 
eyes  are  not  children.”  (Here  was  a  good 
argument  he  had  thought.)  “The  growing 
boy  feels  himself  a  man.  Long  before  those 
whom  he  obeys  are  aware  of  it,  he  is  planning 
to  take  his  place  as  a  man.  At  fourteen — 
perhaps  before — the  creative  instinct  stirs 


him  to  work  as  men  work.  This  impulse 
received  from  the  Creator  of  the  Universe 
makes  him  dissatisfied  with  a  child’s  life.” 
(Senator  Burks  felt  that  a  pious  tone  was 
particularly  effective  here.)  “Should  we 
blame  him  when  he  leaves  school  to  work — 
blame  him  when  he  exercises  his  God-given 
right  to  labor?  Should  we  blame — nay, 
prosecute,  those  who  give  him  opportunity 
to  use  the  hands  the  Lord  gave  him,  in 
gainful  occupation?  If  the  makers  of  the 
bill  understood  the  growing  boy - ” 

What  was  that?  Some  alarm?  Burks 
found  himself  climbing  into  his  clothes— 
it  took  but  a  minute — then  he  was  hurrying 
down  the  creaking  stairs.  He  never  had 
noticed  before  that  they  creaked.  Out  in 
the  leaden  air  of  the  February  morning  he 
hurried  along,  shivering  in  spite  of  his  rapid 
gait. 

He  overtook  a  group  of  boys  of  from  twelve 
to  fourteen.  Somewhat  undersized  they  were, 
more  or  less  round-shouldered,  and  de¬ 
cidedly  ungroomed.  They  carried  tin  dinner 
pails.  For  the  first  time  Senator  Burks 
noticed  that  he,  too,  carried  a  dinner  pail. 
The  boys  all  recognized  Senator  Burks  and 
saluted  him.  They  called  him  Snoddy. 
He  returned  their  greetings  cordially,  “Hello, 
Fat.  ’Lo,  Duffy.”  One  boy  carried  a 
crutch,  and  Senator  Burks  passed  him  with 
a  friendly  salutation,  “Hello,  Timbers.” 

Senator  Burks  and  his  constituency  (were 
they  his  constituency  or  was  he  theirs?  He 
did  not  ask)  entered  a  great  brick  structure 
by  a  side  door.  Boys  and  girls  were  pouring 
in  by  different  doors,  boys  and  girls,  little 
and  big.  They  were  very  quiet.  If  Senator 
Burks  had  thought  at  that  moment  of  certain 
lively  boys  of  his  acquaintance,  he  would 
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have  wondered  how  so  many  youngsters 
could  be  so  quiet. 

He  took  his  place  as  the  machinery  started 
and  walked  endlessly  around,  keeping  the 
thread  from  snarling  as  the  animated  spool 
traveled  down  and  around  and  back,  down 
and  around  and  back,  down  and  around — 
it  was  not  hard  work,  but  Senator  Burks  felt 
the  weariness  that  comes  from  endless  repeti¬ 
tion.  How  many  days — how  many  years, 
had  he  walked  around  and  around  that  piece 
of  machinery?  He  could  not  remember. 
He  tried  to  differentiate  yesterday  from  to¬ 
day  and  from  the  day  before.  He  could  not 
distinguish  even  the  seasons,  further  than 
that  where  he  now  shivered  in  his  thin  gar¬ 
ments,  he  had  been  oppressively  warm  in 
the  breathlessness  of  this  very  mill. 

But  he  must  remember — he  must  recall 
yesterday.  Like  the  hum  of  an  insistent 
phonograph  record,  distinct  from  the  noise  of 
the  machinery,  he  recaptured  words  that 
seemed  to  have  come  out  of  yesterday. 

“At  fourteen  the  creative  instinct  leads 
the  boy  to  seek  to  work  as  men  work.” 

Did  those  words  belong  to  yesterday  or 
to-day?  He  was  pausing  a  moment  to  con¬ 
sider,  when  a  slight  warning  sound  told  him 
of  his  neglect  of  his  work  and  of  its  conse¬ 
quences. 

Did  those  words  belong  to  yesterday  or  to¬ 
day? 

“Look  out  there,  kid;  no  monkeying!” 
The  tone  had  no  leniency  in  it.  A  hand 
more  skillful  than  his  own  adjusted  the 
machinery.  He  walked  on  around  the 
frame.  How  hungry  he  was — he  searched 
his  torn  pockets  fruitlessly — not  even  a 
peanut.  His  stomach  cried  out  for  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  tin  dinner  pail.  Surely  it  must 
be  noon.  Could  he  see  the  clock  ?  A  swift 
dodge  from  his  work  would  show  it  to  him. 
Everything  was  going  smoothly.  He  tried 
it.  It  was  a  little  farther  than  he  thought 
but  he  saw  it — twenty  minutes  to  twelve — 
no,  eleven — only  twenty  minutes  to  eleven. 
How  long  till  noon  ?  An  hour  and - 

Br-r-r-rh.  “Hi  there,  you’re  no  good!” 

The  snarling  cotton  seemed  to  echo  the 
harsh  tone. 


“You’re  docked  for  neglect  of  work;  d’ye 
understand?” 

Senator  Burks  understood.  His  wages 
were  docked — and  it  was  only  twenty  min¬ 
utes  to  eleven,  perhaps  fifteen  now.  His 
boy’s  stomach  cried  out  for  food  more  loudly 
than  the  man’s  spirit  within  him  cried  out 
against  the  docking.  Daffy,  working  out  of 
sight  but  not  out  of  hearing,  called  out  to 
Pat, 

“Hi,  Snoddy’s  docked!” 

Senator  Burks  knew  they  would  twiddle 
their  fingers  at  him  on  the  way  home  and 
shout, 

“  Docked — docked !  ” 

But  after  all,  what  matter?  He  would  get 
his  wages,  little  or  less,  on  Saturday  night 
and  carry  them  home  to  Pappy,  whose  great¬ 
est  efforts  in  life  consisted  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  Mammy’s  cornpone  and  the  long-range 
expectoration  of  well-chewed  tobacco.  Sena¬ 
tor  Burks  grew  hungrier.  The  disgrace  of 
being  docked  was  forgotten  in  the  poignancy 
of  the  boy  stomach  as  boy’s  legs  took  him 
unwillingly  around  and  around  the  water- 
frame.  Now  he  stood  for  a  long  time  merely 
following  with  his  eyes  the  movement  of  his 
charge.  The  thread  was  catching;  a  bound 
took  him  to  it. 

Again  and  again  he  tried  it,  standing  still 
till  the  moving  cotton  was  far  in  advance, 
then  darting  forward  to  be  near  in  case  it 
should  tangle.  Whether  he  did  this  in  the 
man’s  creative  spirit  of  labor  or  the  child’s 
spirit  of  play,  he  could  not  have  told.  He 
took  care,  however,  that  no  supervising  eye 
should  see  the  variableness  of  his  movements 
— and  he  longed  for  noon. 

Sweeter  to  his  ear  than  song  of  birds,  at 
last  the  gong  sounded  and  then  for  the  dinner 
bucket  and  the  cold  corn  pone.  He  ate  with 
Timbers  and  Daffy  and  Fat.  They  were  too 
tired  from  the  long  morning  on  their  feet  to 
want  to  run  and  play.  They  sat  and  gam¬ 
bled  for  cigarettes,  shaking  dice  in  a  tin  can. 

“You’uns  a-cheating.” 

“No,  us’uns  ain’t  cheatin’.  You’uns  a- 
lyin  . 

And  then  the  gong;  and  then  the  endless 
walking  around  the  water-frame — around 
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and  around  and  around.  How  the  time 
dragged,  how  the  legs  ached,  how  the  boy’s 
spirit  rebelled  as  down  and  around  and  back 
went  the  drooping  boyish  figure.  Always 
and  always  and  always  down  and  around  and 
back.  He  wished  something  would  happen 
— anything  would  happen.  There  was  Fat 
working  in  plain  sight  of  him  not  so  very 
far  aw’ay.  Why  had  he'  not  noticed  him  be¬ 
fore?  Poor  old  Fat,  how  clumsy  he  was! 
His  thread  was  catching — yes.  Fat  was  reach¬ 
ing  in  a  slow  and  ineffectual  arm — that 
quick  spiteful  click — they  were  lifting  Fat — 
poor  Fat,  how  the  blood  ran.  His  arm — 
was  it  taken  off  or  only  crushed — poor  old 
Fat,  would  he  ever  come  back?  Timbers 
was  hurt  once,  too — and  he  came  back  in  six 
months. 

There  was  plenty  to  think  of  now,  and  the 
walk  around  the  frame  was  cheered  by  the 
liveliest  interest  yet  felt.  It  gave  one  some¬ 
thing  to  speculate  on.  Would  he  or  Daffy  be 
the  next  one  hurt?  How  could  he  find  out? 

“Six  for  Daffy,  five  for  me,”  he  said  to 
himself;  then  counted  his  steps  to  the  end  of 
the  frame — six — six  steps — so  it  would  be 
Daffy  who  would  be  hurt  next.  He  hoped 
Daffy  would  be  working  where  he  could  see. 
He  didn’t  want  Daffy  hurt,  but  when  it  hap¬ 
pened  he  wanted  to  see.  Was  it  not  good 
fortune  that  had  moved  Fat  into  view? 
How  could  he  have  gone  on  down  and  around 
and  back  if  nothing  had  happened?  The 
deadliness  of  the  round  again  weighed  upon 


him.  With  Fatty  carried  away,  with  the  8 
question  decided  that  Daffy  and  not  he  I 
would  be  the  next  one  hurt,  what  else  was  8 
there  to  do  but  to  walk  down  and  around  and  8 
back  (tired  shoulders),  down  and  around  and  1 
back(tired  legs),  down  and  around — how  his  « 
feet  ached!  Would  the  gong  never  strike?  ^ 
Tired  as  he  was,  he  was  even  more  hungry,  g 
How  many  hours  ago  was  it  that  he  ate  8 
corn  pone?  Would  the  gong  never  strike? —  8 

At  last — at  last!  It  struck  and  kept  on  | 
striking.  It  rang  and  kept  on  ringing  as  if  T 
it  were  joyously  celebrating  his  freedom. 

As  the  sound  continued  less  loud  but  more  b 
insistent.  Senator  Burks  reached  out  his  ^ 
hand  and  with  long-accustomed  grasp  re-  t 
leased  the  receiver  of  the  telephone  that 
stood  beside  his  bed. 

“Not  as  good  news  as  I  expected  for  you,” 
Senator  Moray’s  big  voice  smote  an  ear  still 
weary  from  the  noise  of  machinery.  “In 
spite  of  your  good  work  last  night — your  - 

speech  was  great — the  outcome  is  in  doubt. 

If  we  can  swing  every  vote  we  expect,  we 
may  pull  through.”  || 

Senator  Burks’  answer  was  non-committal. 

He  threw  the  needments  for  a  night  into  his 
bag.  ^  p 

“I’ll  try  forty-eight  hours  of  country  air 
out  at  Old  Stony.  I  really  owe  it  to  my  ; 
constituents  as  well  as  to  myself  to  keep  fit.” 

And  when  the  vote  on  the  Child  Labor  bill 
was  taken  in  the  Senate  next  day.  Senator  ,1 
Burks  was  absent. 


THE  PERFECT  PERSONALITT 


The  most  perfect  personality  is  that  in  which  the  natural  discords  are  harmonized  R 
by  some  principle  of  unity,  in  which  the  discontinuous  psychological  elements  are  fitted  | 
into  a  framework  of  purposive  ideals  strong  enough  to  bridge  the  gaps  between  them. 
Systems  of  morality,  ideals,  codes  of  honor  exist  to  provide  the  individual  with  ready¬ 
made  frameworks.  They  serve  well  enough  for  those  who  do  not  object  to  wearing  other 
people’s  clothes  and  are  not  particular  about  a  perfect  fit.  The  more  fastidious  and  self- 
conscious  will  prefer  to  construct  their  own  framework — out  of  traditional  materials,  no 
doubt,  but  selected  and  personally  re-created,  not  blindly  accepted  in  the  form  in  which  | 
tradition  offers  them. 


ALDOUS  HUXLEY. 


Science  and  Our  Linguistic  Confusion 

JAMES  W.  MAYOR 

From  Doctor  Mavovy  who  heads  the  department  of  Biology  at  Union  College,  comes  this  observa¬ 
tion  of  a  distressing  fact  as  well  as  his  suggestion  for  repairing  a  fault  much  deplored. 

The  man  of  science  is  interested  in  absolutely  free  from  previous  associations 
the  accurate  use  of  language.  Much  if  and  which  can  therefore  be  applied  without 
not  the  greater  part  of  modern  science  any  possibility  of  ambiguity  to  connote  a 
is  descriptive  and  the  aim  is  to  make  the  definite  idea  occurring  frequently  and  of  im- 
description  as  accurate,  clear  and  direct  as  portance  in  discussion.  The  idea  itself  may 
possible.  While  in  many  instances  the  des-  not  be  new  but  it  is  necessary  to  take  it  from 
cription  is  confined  to  quite  material  things  other  associations  and  to  bring  it  into  sharp 
it  often  involves  abstract  ideas  requiring  relief.  This  after  all  is  not  very  diflPerent 
for  their  expression  the  differentiation  of  the  from  the  origin  of  all  new  words  but  on  sci- 
finest  shades  of  meaning.  ence  seems  to  have  been  conferred  preemi- 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  that  we  nently  the  privilege  of  creating  new  words, 
live  in  an  age  of  great  scientific  achievement  The  great  place  of  science  in  education  and 
and  development  and  it  would  be  generally  popular  literature  has  led  to  the  adoption  in 
agreed  that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  our  common  language  of  many  terms  for- 
human  race  has  science  and  its  practical  ap-  merly  regarded  as  of  strictly  scientific  applica- 
plications  played  such  a  part  in  the  daily  tion.  Such  words  as  they  come  into  general 
and  even  spiritual  life  of  the  masses.  Yet  use  lose  their  precision  and  by  analogy  be- 
to  many,  and  I  think  most  educators  can  be  come  applied  to  often  quite  different  ideas, 
included  in  this  class,  there  appears  to  be  a  Not  only  this  but  such  words,  now  become 
lamentable  lack  of  ability  in  the  use  of  Ian-  ambiguous,  come  to  replace  old  familiar 
guage  as  an  accurate  means  of  expression;  words  moulded  in  our  traditional  speech  and 
and  this  lack  of  ability  in  the  use  of  language  literature  to  express  fine  and  beautiful  shades 
— shown  chiefly  in  the  want  of  a  precise  of  meaning  and  to  fill  a  place  in  the  idiom  of 
vocabulary  and  in  the  use  of  vague  ungram-  our  language  which  can  never  be  filled  by 
matical  sentences — is  not  by  any  means  con-  harsh  and  clumsy  words  coined  for  another 
fined  to  the  man  in  the  street  or  his  louder  occasion. 

brother,  the  man  in  the  newspaper;  it  is  Scientific  terminology  has  for  the  most 
often  equally  evident  in  the  writings  of  those  part  developed  without  reference  to  and  it 
who  make  science  their  profession.  might  almost  be  said  in  defiance  of  esthetic 

To-day  each  science  has  its  vocabulary  considerations.  It  is  only  by  accident  that 
and  to  a  certain  extent  its  form  of  expression,  a  scientific  term  blends  naturally  with  the 
These  have  grown  in  each  case  with  the  de-  beauty  of  our  language.  Very  often  it  is  a 
velopment  of  the  science  and  they  form  an  hybrid  distasteful  to  the  philologist  both  in 
Inseparable  part  of  it.  In  many  cases  scien-  form  and  composition.  From  the  point  ol 
tific  terms  have  arisen  as  new  words  for  new  view  of  science  the  question,  however,  is  en- 
Ideas,  in  not  a  few  cases  as  new  words  for  tirely  one  of  accurate  description.  No  doubt 
old  ideas.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  com-  if  a  system  could  be  devised  in  which  ideas 
mon  reason  for  coining  new  words  in  science  were  represented  by  mere  symbols  and  sen- 
is  due  to  the  need  for  terms  which  shall  be  tences  by  formulae,  as  has  in  part  been  at- 
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tained  in  certain  branches  of  pure  mathema-  This  general  disregard  for  the  beauties  and 
tics,  and  which  could  be  applied  to  all  niceties  of  language  seems  at  least  to  have  a 
branches  of  science  it  would  be  hailed  by  partial  cause  in  the  mental  confusion  which 
many  men  of  science  as  a  boon  to  humanity,  the  great  developments  of  our  time  have 
But  in  spite  of  all  this  or  because  of  it  our  brought — a  confusion  due  to  vast  hoards  of 
good  English  language  is  becoming  a  garbled  unassimilated  and  perhaps  unassimilatable 
mess  and  our  youth  grow  up  and  go  to  col-  ideas  which  science  has  thrust  upon  us.  In 
lege  in  an  almost  inarticulate  condition  un-  times  of  change  and  development  there  is 
able  to  express  in  any  language  the  simplest  always  something  of  chaos.  Words  are  born 
ideas.  What  are  the  causes?  What  the  of  changing  ideas  and  change  with  them, 
remedies?  Classical  scholars  tell  us  that  the  Is  not  a  remedy,  if  remedy  there  be,  to  be 
cause  is  the  omission  of  Latin  and  Greek  found  in  the  study  of  the  English  language 
from  the  school  curriculum,  the  remedy —  itself  not  so  much  as  literature  but  as  a  mode 
four  years  of  Latin.  One  such  scholar  as-  of  expression — to  study  the  meanings  of 
sured  me  how  easy  it  was  for  him  to  know  words  as  words  and  if  necessary  their  history 
that  “telephone”  meant  a  far  off  sound  but  — to  study  grammatical  constructions  as 
almost  any  twelve  year  boy  has  a  much  modes  of  expressing  ideas?  Would  not 
clearer  idea  of  a  telephone  and  he  knows  all  something  be  achieved  by  demanding  where 
the  different  parts  and  how  they  are  put  possible  in  ordinary  writing  and  speech  the 
together  to  make  the  apparatus.  We  are  accurate  use  of  good  English  words  in  pref- 
told  that  the  trouble  is  in  the  home  but  it  erence  to  words  endowed  with  a  technical 
seems  scarcely  just  to  accuse  the  older  gen-  meaning?  To  do  this  well  requires  not  a  less 
eration  when  the  younger  speak  a  language  but  a  greater  knowledge  of  language  and 
which  their  elders  scarcely  understand.  clearer  and  more  precise  ideas. 
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Will  you  help  us  to  reach  them  by  giving  us  the  names 
and  addresses  so  that  we  may  mail  them  a  specimen  copy.^ 
Your  name  will  not  be  used  unless  you  give  us  permission 
to  do  so. 

Just  write  to  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW,  Garden  City, 
New  York,  enclosing  a  list  of  names  and  asking  us  to  mail 
sample  copies.  We  will  appreciate  your  cooperation. 


/v  Daniel  J.  Kelly,  manager  of  Binghamton  public  schools;  Jim,  the 
official  welcomer;  and  the  essentials,  most  of  whom  are  one  step  from 
the  plains  of  Czechoslovakia.  (All  photos  in  this  issue  by  Disinger.) 


For  sixteen  years  Daniel  Kelly  has  insisted  that  the 
school  system’s  health  program  must  extend  to  giving 
mothers  most  particular  aid  in  rearing  infants.  Bingham¬ 
ton  builds  baby  demonstratoriums  in  the  school  house. 


ton  teacher  is  taught  the  why,  how  and  what  of 
play.  Everyone  takes  daily  part  in  it  with  the  children. 


